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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


spun fayon garments fest 
ing and wrinkling ... dyes which are 


really FAST to light and FAST to” 


laundering. And you must have the 
right solution to this problem if you 


are to satisfy your customers and 


safeguard their vast Spun Rayon sales 
volume which is much more important 
today than ever before. 


ad “Superlitefast’” : 
dyes + will stand 100, 150 and up to 300 


hours. While a 105° F Laundero- 
meter test is acceptable, ‘“Superlite- 
fast” dyes will stand the 160° F test. 
And the color range is COMPLETE. 


sucha” dyes—dye. up ‘samph 


them thoroughly for sun and 


fastness-—~then send you a com 
outline of the procedure and form 
in a permanent DATA BOOK. f 
this trouble-free service NOW. 





LEVELE 


the triple-duty dye-house assistant 


G 
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Now fully available for peace- easy to work with, is economical, 
\) time purposes, LEVELENE is ready saves time and labor. 
a. Pos to help dyers meet civilian needs Let us provide you with a thorough 
be: r promptly and efficiently. It makes demonstration without obligation. 
wt \ for uniform coloring throughout, We will be most pleased to have a 
it assists in producing levelness in LEVELENE technician call and 
shade, and assures the complete bring along sufficient quantity for 
penetration of the dye. a practical mill run—he will be glad 
Transparently clear, free flowing, to show you what LEVELENE can 
non-jelling, stable to normal tem- do right in your own plant, under 
perature changes — LEVELENE is your particular working conditions. 


gw AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


OF 50 UNION SQUARE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a PLANT e LOCK HAVEN, PENN. 
BRANCHES 


BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


as o™ 190 High Street 301 East 7th Street 
\ . PROVIDENCE, R. 1. CHICAGO, ILL. 
171 Pine Street 820 South Clinton Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
210 North 13th Street 1019 South Grande Ave. 


DOMINION ANILINES & CHEMICALS LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 265 Adelaide St., W. 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 1434 St. Catharine St., W. 


Rep. U.S. Pot. OF. 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FINISHING MATERIALS 


FOR 


WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 


FACTORY AT ASHLAND. MASSACHUSETTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. * 
BRANCHES: 
Ashiand, Massachusetts 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. . 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. « 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portiand, Ore. 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. e 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 


NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


* 
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“We congratulate you and your chemical staff who aeveloped this 
product which, we feel, represents a real achievement in Chemical 
Research.” 


. a quote from letter written by prominent finisher 


PROTECT ACETATE COLORS 


from GAS & FUME FADING 


Velvamine GF is a blend of amines and 
softeners designed to protect acetate colors 
from gas or fume fading. It resists removal 
by drycleaning and, when used on mixed 
fabrics, has a minimum effect on the shade 
and light fastness of the direct colors 
Velvamine GF produces a soft, full hand 
and does not affect the appearance of the 
treated fabrics. 


Velvamine GF is compatible with resins, 
gelatine, glue, starches, dullers and similar 
finishing compounds. 


REFINED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lyndhurst . New Jersey 


* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 

J E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. |. 

\ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. |. 


Canadian Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Canada, Ltd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St., New York City 


New England Representatives 
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to ALL RAYONS 
# SYNTHETICS & COTTONS 


By P. @& ‘ 


PARAMINE 
n5G. US. PAT. OFF Tk. wo. Tes 


pw MEN have found out about PARAMINE. .. . They 
know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 


desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 
mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons .. . and 
mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives 
this added sales value without increasing and often lowering 
finishing costs! 


Demonstration or further informa- A be K A N SAS C 0., i N é 


tion furnished at your request... . Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 


Newark, New Jersey 
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AGAINST GAS FADING 


It will pay you to investigate Neufume. 
Write for samples and demonstration. 
> 
e 


@ Does not dull or change fabric color. 
e 
* 


@ Economical to apply. 
@ Used by leading finishers. 


@ Non-corrosive. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., Toronto, Ont. 


and retail store losses caused by the gas fading 


FOR PROTECTION 

Neufume, an Onyx product of sterling merit, 
is used by leading finishers with most excel- 
gas fading. Neufume eliminates department 


of garments and piece goods. 


JERSEY CIFy, WN. J. 
PROVIDENCE 
DYESTUFF 


AMERICAN 


* 
° 
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. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NU 


CHICAGO 
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ACEKO AMIDINE AMIDAZO AMALTHION 


ACID OIRECT DEVELOP SULPHUR 





KROMEKO CAMACYL ETHONIC LAVOSAL 


CHROME FOR ACETATE RAYONS LEVEL DYEING ACID FAST TO SALT WATER 
AND WASHING 


SOL-AMIDINE CHROMAZINE ond CHROMACID 


LIGHT-FAST, DIRECT COLORS FOR TEXTILE PRINTING 


There is a Camel Dye available for 
every fiber and fiber combination 


Call Campbell for complete color satisfaction 












JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, INC. 


75 HUDSON STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


- —__—_—_—_— SoA ns enn oe ns see es ee 0000) 
E.R Te 
yi os Pe % 
2g Sin 
Bw : 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Co 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. use 
BROAD AND SPRING GARDEN STS 99 BEDFORD ST. 1835 SHELDON AVE. 1008 WILLIAMS MILL ROAD 
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LOFT ina short time 


Stainless steel is used to make this dyeing machine and much 


other textile equipment. With stainless steel different colors can 
be used in quick succession because the mirror-like surfaces are 
not affected by corrosive dye solutions and can be readily 
washed with water. There are no delays for lengthy “‘boil-outs.” 

Stainless steel is highly serviceable in textile applications not 
only because of its resistance to corrosion and ease of cleaning 
but also because of its durability and resistance to rusting. It 
has proved itself in many other industrial applications where 
these qualities are essential. 





Other uses of stainless steel are described in ELECTROMET REVIEW, published 
by ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a Unit of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION. ELECTROMET does not make steel, but produces the ferro-alloys 
used in its manufacture. If you need this complimentary publication, write 
to ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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@ Miss Postwar Glamour girl will demand 
the best... and you can win the postwar 
hosiery business if you know the “finish” 
before you start. Fancourt research... key 
to wartime power and peacetime progress 
can help you now. Talk to your Fancourt 
Field man, let him show you what this 
service can do to solve your present prob- 


lems and to build your plans for the future, 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 


WIN the Postwar Race...... 
Know the “FINISH“ Before you Start 
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| OP the Colonel's Lady or Judy O'Grady 


ra glamorous satins or prosaic denims 
National Aniline creates formulas that 
meet the colorist’s most exacting demands. 
Alone among American producers in making 
every class of aniline dye and color, 
National Aniline offers you a vast fund 
of dyestuffs application experience 
accumulated over 66 years in every field 
where color Ls used. UE invite your 


constant use of this confidential help. 


DIVISION OF 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO - CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO + ATLANTA - NEW ORLEANS « CHATTANOOGA - PORTIAND ORE - TORONTO 
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CONTROLLED FEEDING OF 
_ PEROXIDE IS EASY 


Whether you use the kier, cold, machine, 
package or continuous steam method of 
bleaching, Becco hydrogen peroxide is very 
easy to handle. Shipped in drums or tank cars, 
it is pumped directly to the point of use. The 
actual feeding of the peroxide is automatic and 
fully controlled through use of proportioning 
pumps. The use of Becco hydrogen peroxide 
thus reduces labor as well as hazards. 


As the result of many years of specialized 


March 25, 1946 


bleaching experience, Becco’s engineers and 
chemists are qualified to give valuable advice 
on bleaching. Why not ask them to advise 
what system is most suitable for your opera- 
tions, whether it be cotton, wool, knit goods, 
rayon or other natural and synthetic fibres. 
They will tell you, too, at what stage of pro- 
duction the bleaching should be done or is 
most suitable. This bleaching “know-how” 


can now be yours, free. Write to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES 
GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY 


MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 
’ 


W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 


For sizing staple synthetic yarns 
and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 


For use in printing . . . higher color 
yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XX 


For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 
For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 

For starchless finishes. 

SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions ... 

excellent wash fastness. 

































. Complete uniform product. 


Size easily removed. 


No softeners required. 
Easily prepared. 


oan fF ON = 


may be difficult to obtain. 


Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 


Replaces other sizing materials which 


An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their reg- 
ular production. Whether you're 
weaving rayon now or planning to 
weave it, prove for yourself that 
CETASIZE is the answer to your 
filament acetate warp sizing prob- 


lem. 


ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 


80 Years of Starch Service 


Say 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


~ qe) 1011 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 2, NORTH CAROLINA 
210 GROSVENOR BLWG., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
250 VAN HORN STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


AMERICAN 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 







PROVIDENCE, CHICAGO 





1866 
EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES CITIES | 
LABORATORIES AT NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE, 


March 





AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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There's a 


HARDESTY STEARIC ACID 
for your Specifications 


Hardesty Stearic Acid is manufactured not 
only in the usual single, double, and triple pressed 
grades but also in special qualities in each 
classification to meet the individual demands 
of the chemical, cosmetic, soap, and rubber 
industries. Much development work has gone 
into producing Stearic Acid of highly special- 
ized qualities because of the varied requirements 


for different types of work. 


PROPERTIES: Stearic Acid CH.,(CH.),,- 
COOH, also known as cetylacetic, stearinic, 
octodecylic-n, stearophanic, octodecanoic acid. 
Beads, cake or very fine powder forms. White 
odorless, amorphous. $.G. 0.847 (69.3°C.). 
M.P. 69.3°C. B.P. 291°C. Soluble in alcohol. 
ether,:chloroform, carbon bisulfide and carbon 
Grades: Saponified, distilled, sin- 
gle pressed, double pressed, triple pressed, U.S.P. 


tetrachloride. 


USES: Manufacture stearates, stearate driers, 


cosmetics, soaps, pyrotechnic compositions, var- 
nish, candles, shoe and metal polishes, pharma- 
ceuticals, in rubber compounding as softener, 
activator of acidic accelerators, dispersing agent 


for carbon black, etc. 


Hardesty Stearic Acid is made under the 
finest conditions of control to produce a product 
of uniform quality in every shipment. Manu- 
facturers of cosmetic products such as vanish- 
ing creams and shaving creams will find the 
triple pressed saponified grades in special qual- 
ities of superior color and texture and unusually 


free from odors. 


Write today for samples and information on a Hardesty 
Stearic Acid for your specifications. Other Hardesty 
products: Red Oil, Glycerine, Pitch, White Oleine, 
Hydrogenated Fatty Acids, Animal and Vegetable Dis- 
tilled Fatty Acids. W. C. HARDESTY COMPANY, 41 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada. 


Factories: Dover, 


HARDES 


COMPANY 
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FOR MODERN ACCURATE SALT MEASUREMENT YOU 


“PASS the SHLT” vy LAXATOR 


Measurement of salt by dry volume in shovels, 


pails or containers is hit-or-miss ... 


Measurement of salt by weight without regard 
to water absorbed during damp weather and long 


crystal-clear brine, and eliminates inaccurate measure- 
ment by dry volume or weight. 


Brine-strength control is sure when you start with 
100° saturated brine from a Lixator. A definite vol- 


storage is hit-or-miss! ume of Lixate brine supplies a definite quantity of 
salt, and dilution to any desired degree is easy and 
accurate. The use of too much or too little salt as an 
exhausting agent is avoided. Theexactly correctamount 
of salt needed can be most easily measured in the form 
of saturated brine eliminating uneven dyeing, spotty 
goods and white edges. 


But measurement by saturated-brine volume 
is accurate... because each gallon of 100% saturated 
brine always contains 2.65 pounds of salt. The Lixate 
Rock Salt Dissolver always produces 100% saturated, 


And remember, your Lixator also supplies crystal- 
clear, 100° saturated brine for zeolite water softeners. 


SIE 
Ab d=) 4 = 
Process 


Firm . a a a 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


Get the whole story in our free booklet: “How Lixate Brine 
Solves the Problem of Accurate Salt Measurement.” 


Street INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Cir... State Scranton, Pa. 
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THIS SHIRTING PATTERN 
WHITH ONE ROLL OR THREE ? 


produce this pattern with conventional 
.vou'd make three engravings. print as a 
or job. age. soap and dry. But Clearwater 
Wacturing Company used a far simpler. 
pensive method. They made a mill-and- 
mgraving in three depths to provide three 
ations in shade. and printed with Aridye* 
ent Colors on a single printing roll! 

formula used to print this pattern wa- 
Ye green FISB cut 1:5 with reeular \ridye 


» Goods were dried on cans; no aging 


U.S. Pat. Of 


or soaping was necessary. The results were: 
1. Thousands of vards of shirting with a 
sharp. well-defined pattern. which met 
or exceeded all of the usual fastness 
requirements, 
2. Danger of one color running into an- 
other was entirely eliminated. 


> 


De Printing costs were reduced. 


Vhis is but one of many examples showing 


how Aridye Piement Colors are being used to 


CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark ° 
Uniformity of Shade 


Economy « Ease of Application 


25, 1% 


DYE CORPORATION 


Fastness to Washing ° 


Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 


Bright Colors 


No Impairment of Hand 


A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORP., FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


e ROCK HILL,S.C. e 


advantage in ev ery-day printing jobs. M 
men are also finding out that \ridve Pigmet 
Colors are the answer to unusual printing pro 
lems which would be difficult or impossible 

solve by the use of ordinary dyes or conve 
tional methods. 

Why not have an Aridve technical servi 
man discuss vour printing and dyeing pro 
lems with vou? Write to \ridyve Corporation 
Pioneers ino Piement Colors for Textiles 


Fair Lawn. N. J 


ye J 
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see TOPS IN FINISHING OILS 

ah tee ; 

oe Sat A superior finishing oil for fine cottons and all synthetics. This sulfonated syn- 
a. eae ee thetic ester gives fabrics softness, body, draping quality and that mellow full 
sess p a hand which distinguishes outstanding cottons and rayons. 
Patek wh O55 ee By every standard, Soluble Luxolene has proved an exceptional finishing 
Ww. ae oil—one of a group of Drew’s outstanding textile chemicals. 

es, Se, There is a “Drew Tested” product for every fabric — for every processing 
Sr teeter problem in textiles. Write today for detailed information and experimental 
cos Hatt Bey” ~~ samples of Soluble Luxolene. 

<i eg 
ee ee PENETRANTS * DYE ASSISTANTS 
at woe shea SCOURING COMPOUNDS * WOOL AND WORSTED OILS 

es Rt 8 gh" =r PATE C . ~ -o ht t - o lw . onrer P a 
ee nae Y SOFTENERS « FINISHES * SULFONATED OILS * TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 
Fy aus 
Fo % i 2 * 

a * = *, 
eX SSRs E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 

“ 2 * 
* < a gt ae . 

- -- - Main Office: 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
;e eet 80 FEDERAL STREET FACTORY & LABORATORIES 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
bar’: > a8 3 “ > BOSTON 10, MASS. BOONTON, N. J. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
iy Sco 
ths sa 
bmg A. ag RS a 


wee ee ee ee ee eee, 
| am interested in Soluble Luxolene 
(_] Send complete information 
[-] Send sample for mill trial 
(_] Have technical representative call 
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E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 


BOONTO NEW JERSEY 


7 TESTED | 
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A New Finish for Sheer Fabries 


Ilere is a permanent, stabilizing new finish for sheer fabrics that 
opens an entire new sales outlook for the textile industry. 
SHEERSETT, a melamine resin finish, assures lasting crispness and 


* 


color stabilization when applied to fine rayon or cotton fabrics. 


SHeeErseT Resin can be applied to a wide variety of sheer textile 
fabrics such as organdy, marquisette, voile, ninon, dotted swiss, 
lawn, Bemberg sheers, and nets. Fabrics retain their original firm 
texture, show no appreciable shrinkage, fading, or change in shape 
even after repeated laundering or dry cleaning. 
SHEERSET Resin offers unique merchandising advantages to the 
sheer fabrics manufacturer, finisher, and retailer. Our technical 
service staff will be glad to advise vou on the use of SHEERSET Resin. 


* Registered U.S. Patent Office. 
t Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company. 


_— 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
New York + Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia + Charlotte + Providence 


LANASET* RESIN « AEROSET} RESIN « SHEERSET} RESIN” «© LACET} RESIN 
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IMPORTANT TRADE 


_—— “Ondia — - 


Blue GNXX 
Blue GDNN 


HESE azoic colors, for printing 
T ee linen or rayon, produce 

Navy Blue of good fastness at a 
low cost. In combination with the 
Pharmasol Yellows they produce deep 
Browns. 

PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily 
applied with a maximum of efficiency. 

PHARMASOLS do not decompose 
and thereby they overcome the other- 
wise problems of troublesome dissolv- 


ing. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., 


BLUE 
IBC 


r NHE outstanding soluble vat color 
for producing bright Blues in 
any depth, of excellent fastness. 

is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable 
for dyeing, padding and printing on 
cotton, linen or rayon (excepting 
acetate fibers) where maximum fastness 
is required. 

Indigosol Blue IBC is an important 
member of the group of very fast 
Indigosols, all of which are readily 
soluble and easily developed. 





451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON. ONT. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF PHARMASOLS 
DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMOLS 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


PHARMACINES 


Representatives: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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145TH RESEARCH COMMITTEE MEETING 
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he work ¥ 
Also, at 
definite pré 


Open Meeting held during Victory Convention at Pennsylwvanig=i: 


Hotel, New York, on January 5th-Set-up of Committee Reviewed 
Work of Executive Committee on Research Reviewed—Many Sub 
Committee Reports Presented. 


HE session convened at 9:45 o'clock, 
Dr. Louis A. Olney presiding. 

Chairman Olney: I think we may as 
well open our meeting, ladies and gentle- 
men. 

We have come together for the 145th 
meeting of our Research Committee. We 
have made it an open session so that all 
attending the convention may come in 
and listen, and they are welcome. 

As some of you may not be fully ac- 
quainted with the setup of our Research 
Committee, and our research work, I will 
say that we have a general and per- 
manent Research Committee of about 50 
members. In addition to that we have 
as ex-officio members the councilors and 
the chairmen of our sub-committees. 

We have worked very largely through 
sub-committees, of which we have ap- 
proximately 20 actively working at the 
present time, and 15 or more who have 
completed their work and are classified 
as reference committees. If their par- 
ticular subject comes up again, it is re- 
ferred to that committee. Furthermore, 
if these subjects become very important 
again, these reference committees are 
brought back into active work. 

Several years ago we inaugurated an 
Executive Committee on Research. That 
Executive Committee takes over very 
largely during the interval between reg- 
ular Research Committee meetings. These 
regular Research Committee meetings come 
approximately four times a year. But this 
Executive Committee on Research meets 
more frequently. 

For some time we have had it in mind 
to secure a full time director of research. 
That has recently been accomplished. 
Lieutenant Colonel Stiegler, who has now 
been released from the Army, has been 
appointed in that position. Dr. Stiegler 
graduated from the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute in 1918. He did post-graduate work 
at M.I.T., and later took his Doctor’s 
degree at Northwestern University. He 
was in the Chemical Warfare Service dur- 
ing the first World War, and has been 
very active in the same service during 
this second war. Between the two he 
had held a number of very important in- 
dustrial and scientific positions. 

It gives me great pleasure at this time 
to present Dr. Stiegler. If he cares to say 
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anything, we will be very glad to hear 
from him. (Applause) 

Dr. Stiegler: 1 won't take valuable time 
now, except to express my own personal 
pleasure and pride in coming back to the 
“family” again in the textile field, more 
intimately, perhaps, than ever before and 
in a broader way. As far as research goes, 
I think it is hardly necessary to extol the 
value of research, or the dollar value of 
research, to anyone who attended this 
meeting and who heard President Appel’s 
speech. There is plenty of “meat” in that 
speech. I think many of the corporate 
guests and business executives and man- 
agers who are here today need not be told 
what research means to them and will 
mean in the future. 

Chairman Olney: 1 hope any of you 
will counsel with Dr. Stiegler in regard to 
the research work of the Association at 
any time. If you have any criticisms or 
suggestions he will be glad to hear them. 

I want to say that I am going to de- 
pend on Dr. Stiegler in the future for 
much of the active work of this Research 
Committee. 

The Executive Committee on Research 
has been a great help. It was appointed 
partly to assist me in conducting the gen- 
eral work of the Research Committee. 
Mr. Leonard Little is chairman of that 
committee, and he has been a great help 
to us in many ways. He is going to re- 
port for the Executive Committee on Re- 
search at this time. 

ok Ed * 
REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON 
RESEARCH 

Leonard Little: My report will be very 
brief. Our job is more supervisory and 
organization, and I know you are much 
more interested in the detail of the sub- 
committee work, which will be reported 
here today. 

The Executive Committee on Research 
was appointed just a little over two years 
ago, composed of the President, Mr. 
Appel, past president T. R. Smith, Director 
of Research Dr. Olney, and three members 
who rotate after a period of three years. 
After this year one of the three members 
will be changed and a new member will 
come in. So the committee will not be 
a fixed, permanent thing. 

The three members are P. J. Wood, 
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a past president; J. R. Bonnar, who ; Dr. Olne 
our very able and industrious secretay}"” ate 
and who has been very, very helpful; al " — 
myself as chairman. cen 

We certainly all appreciate the fine jo) aa 
that Dr. Olney has done. And as we ge 
into the work of this research endeavo; 
we are amazed to see how he alone ove 
these years has been able to carry so mud 
detail and do such a wonderful job. Hé 
certainly deserves help, even though by 
stays with us for many years, and I hop 
he will. 

We are definitely trying to reorganin 
the research work. We are particular) 
trying to shape our test programs so wgection tak 
will get end use values determined in sud§sponsor it. 
a way that they will be of more and monferal times 
value to the industry. We have, as yupcrystallized 
know, many tests, and very valuable tes§«n in the 
but a number of them are straight tes§advantage 
methods and do not carry into the tefphysically | 
what happens during the life of a garghope by th 
ment, or whatever material is being testeif the scope o 
That is a main objective. We feel as tim make ez 
goes on there will be more and more df: very disti 
mand on the part of the consumer, probf Association 
ably backed up by governmental insistent tion wo 
that goods be labeled, and when fastnesf!y and be 
properties are claimed that they will havg#e certain 
to state just how fast they are. We find i Yould like 
reviewing our tests that they are not cong)0u feel be 
plete in carrying out the tests in a litfvhich you 
cycle. One thin 

I think one of the best illustrations Pheard seve 
the job we are trying to do is perhaps th’ satural—th 
of the Wash Fastness Committee. I dof quite active 
mean that the other committees are Bbership fur 
doing equal good and important wotlf ing the mo 
but here we have a concrete example of i Last year v 
endeavor to find out what happens t0 Ptesearch we 










that the v 
greater dis: 
drain on tl 
We are ve 
committee 
new tests < 
ably promfe 
(0 support 


We wou 


garment in washing through its life. 9520000. 7 
will not go into detail as Mr. Dorn WA just couldn 
cover that fully. We now hz 


We are very happy to have Dr. Stiegltfis setting 
join our force. We know this job catt§We hope t 
be done entirely by sub-committee wollfworkers wu: 
However, we certainly don’t expect “}months, an 
giving up or elimination of the endeafposition wt 
of the sub-committees. That work famount co 
tainly has been done most magnificestifvery much 
and has been supported by the indust¥tiation to « 
Some of our important corporate memfone to help 
know just how much that work may “$members, ¢ 
them. We hope to continue to have Shes incres 
support and do that work, in addition §uinly do y 
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he work we are endeavoring to add to it. 

Also, at Lowell, we are setting up a 

jeinite pragram to improve the physical 
Vania resting and equipment, build a condition- 
awed ing room, and so forth. We feel you will 
| | be proud to go to Lowell and see it. I 
| Sub know both Dr. Olney and Dr. Stiegler 
will be happy to have you there any time 


you can go. 

Dr. Olney has touched on the organiza- 
tion of the sub-committees. We also hope 
9 increase our sub-committee work in a 
few cases. We can’t expect to do it in too 
many cases, but paid workers, or paid 
work, is probably what it needed, so 
that the work can be carried on with 
greater dispatch and with not too much 
drain on the time of any one individual. 
We are very anxious to have each sub- 
committee stress the need of completing 
sew tests and test methods in a reason- 
ably prompt time, and we are very anxious 
‘support them in their work. 


ir, who ; 
- secretary 
‘Ipful; ani 


ne fine jo! 

as we ge 
| endeavor 
alone ove 
"y so mud 
1 job. Hi 
though fy 
nd I hop 


reorganin 


We would like very much to see each 
«tion take on a research project and 
onsor it. I have spoken about this sev- 
eal times before, but we really haven’t 
crystallized it yet, however, I do hope we 
can in the next year. We would have the 
advantage of a group of men who are 
physically located near each other, and we 
hope by that method not only to broaden 
the scope of the work we can do, but also 
to make each section feel that they have 
| more defi very distinct part in the activities of the 
mer, probf Association. I wish the chairmen of each 
insisteneg section would really take this serious- 
»n fastnesp'y and be thinking about it, because we 
will hav ate certainly going to follow it up. We 
We find if vould like to know the type of activity 
> not compyou feel best fitted to follow and that in 
in a litf¥hich you are most interested. 


articular) 
IMS SO W 
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One thing is quite important. I have 
rations (Pheard several remarks—and it is only 
rhaps tif catural—that the Association has been 
>. I dotif quite active in soliciting corporate mem- 
Ss are _ veship funds and it has not been spend- 
ant WOM ing the money annually that has come in. 
nple of tf Last year we got a little over $35,000 for 
pens 10 Presearch work and we only spent perhaps 
ts life. ; 820,000. The reason for that was that we 
Dorn WF just couldn’t get the organization together. 

We now have Dr. Stiegler with us, and he 

ir. Stieglef is setting up a permanent organization. 
ob canoe We hope that he will add three or four 
tee WOMPWorkers up there within the next six 
xpect a months, and we will very shortly be in a 
endea§ position where we can use more than the 

work @fimount coming in. So we would like 
nificentif ery much for every member of the Asso- 
indust¥ciation to elect himself as a committee of 

> memmFone to help us either to get new corporate 
may “#tembers, or have present corporate mem- 

have WA bers increase their contributions. I cer- 
idition Puinly do want to spike the idea that we 
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de not need all the money we have now, 
or that we have more funds than we need 
for the job we have to do. 

Industry is faced with a tremendous job 
in developing the proper test methods that 
will indicate the end use value of fabrics. 
That job largely falls on the shoulders of 
this Association, and it is going to take 
time, money and a whole lot of work to 
put it over. We certainly don’t want to 
do a half-way job. 

I want to personally compliment the 
chairmen of the sub-committees who put 
on such a fine display. I know just how 
much work it meant. I think it is a very 
good job, and I think it depicts just what 
we want to show, that there is a tremend- 
ous amount of work back of a simple little 
test method. It means a lot of study and 
in many cases a tremendous amount of 
samples, cloths, and a great many hours of 
testing. I appreciate the job they have 
done, and I am sure the officers of the 
Association feel exactly as I do. 

Ey * * 

Chairman Olney: We ordinarily have 
a well prepared agenda for our Research 
Committee meeting, but this meeting 
being somewhat different from the usual 
meeting, we have not prepared such an 
agenda for circulation. We are omitting 
as far as possible the routine work and 
business of the committee, and in place of 
that we are going to call upon certain of 
the chairmen of active sub-committees to 
present reports in regard to their work. 

The first one will be the report of the 
Committee on Insect Pests; in other words, 
moths and carpet beetles, and so on. That 
committee has done an enormous amount 
of work in the last two years. Mr. Kellner 
is chairman of that committee, and we will 
be pleased to hear from him now. 

COMMITTEE ON INSECT PESTS 

Arthur J. Kellner: As many of you 
probably know, this committee is a joint 
committee embodying the Textile Chem- 
ists, the ASTM and the National Associa- 
tion of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers. Through the past years we have 
had quite a few meetings, and we have 
done quite a bit of work, in an attempt to 
add refinements to our test method on the 
evaluation of insect pests. 

Our studies have shown that the im- 
portant factor in determining the effect of 
moths on woolen fabrics is the amount of 
visual damage which takes place. We 
also consider the amount of excrement 
given off by the beetles, and we also have 
the other test, the loss in weight test. 

However, the question arose as to how 
to measure this visual damage. We then 
set to work to develop an instrument to 
measure this in a more scientific way than 
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just by examining it and saying whether 
it is damaged or not damaged. Through 
those efforts we have developed the in- 
strument called the Visualometer. First 
we have a frame which is strung with a 
fiber. Each one of these squares repre 
sents 1 per cent on a one-inch area of 
specimen. Here we have a box which 
contains a light inside, and also a light 
above, with a reflector. 

By placing our specimens in this box, 
after they have been exposed to the car- 
pet beetle larvae together with a specimen 
which has not been exposed to the action 
of the larvae, and placing the frame over 
the specimen and turning on the light in- 
side the box, we are able to count the 
amount of damage which is due to holes or 
cutting of the fibers. The light coming 
through the box shows the damaged area. 

When we have finished with that count- 
ing we then put the inside light out and 
light the light above the speaimen and 
observe the amount of surface damage or 
clipping which has taken place. In this 
test we measure both sides of the specimen 
and report the results in percent. 

We had hoped to be able at this meeting 
to givean indication of theamount of dam- 
age which would be permissible under this 
test, since it is a forced-feeding test and 
you will get some damage. However, fur- 
ther work is necessary on that and further 
inter-laboratory tests are being conducted. 


In addition to this test we have a life- 
cycle test. If you people have had an 
opportunity to examine the exhibit you 
will see the cabinet on display there. In 
that test we charge the bottom of the cab- 
inet with several thousand carpet beetles, 
adults, and clothes moth adults, then hang 
our specimens on the rods above them. 
The adults will then fly or move up to the 
specimens and lay their eggs, and the 
larvae will hatch out. If the specimens 
are poorly treated or untreated it is pre- 
sumed that the larvae will eat the material 
and give an indication of the efficiency of 
the compound. This test takes six months 
to do, and at the end of three months we 
recharge the cabinet with new adults. 

We feel that this test perhaps should 
be used as the final criteria for evaluating 
insect pests. 

Our future work is going to be on other 
The first one under study 

We are now running 
in an effort to 


types of insects. 
is the silver fish. 
laboratory experiments 
determine the best manner of testing fab- 
rics to determine their resistance to silver 
fish. We also have to set up means of 
rearing the silver fish. This work is being 
done now, and we hope in the very near 
future to have a standard test procedure 
for evaluating this type of insect. 
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Chairman Olney: Our next report is 
from the Committee on Detergency. This 
committee was formed about a year ago, 
and it has been very active since them. 
Mr. Prisley is the general chairman of the 
committee, but we decided to divide it 
into two sections. One is in regard to 
wool fabrics and the other in regard to 
cotton, rayon and other fabrics. Mr. 
Nutting is the chairman of the section in 
regard to wool, and Mr. Holland is the 
chairman of the section in regard to 
cotton. 

I would say that one of the main projects 
so far has been to produce the laboratory 
machine apparatus for carrying out tests. 
You may have all seen it in the exhibits. 

oo * ok 


DETERGENCY COMMITTEE 

Frederic A. Prisley: A meeting of this 
committee was held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York on January 3rd. The 
first laboratory Detergency Comparator 
was delivered to the Association on 
Monday, December 31, 1945 and as a 
result of the efforts of the Exhibit Com- 
mittee, was brought down to New York 
in time for the meeting. 

Because of lack of opportunity, we had 
no specific plans to announce for the work 
to be carried out with the machine, nor 
could we present any data, etc. 

The various features of the machine 
were pointed out and the meeting was 
then thrown open to a general discussion 
of the nature of the project to establish 
the value of the machine. There were also 
some very constructive suggestions noted 
for changes in the design to widen the 
range of fabric constructions which might 
be test scoured. 

As soon as possible, it is planned to have 
a great deal of work done in the Associa- 
tion laboratories in Lowell and at the next 
meeting of the Research Committee, we 
are confident that enough data will be 
accumulated so that we will be very nearly 
ready to announce a proven laboratory 
machine. 

John Dalton very kindly acted as Sec- 
retary for the meeting. 

There was an attendance of thirty-six. 


I would like at this time to give the 
When 


this committee was formed it was to fill 


background of the machine itself. 


a want that has been expressed chiefly on 
the part of the woolen worsted chemist 
and mill men. It has been very difficult to 
evaluate detergents in a launderometer. 
We decided that was because the Laudner- 
emeter lacked the squeezing action which 
is present in washers and fulling mills. A 
great many people have worked on the 
evaluation of detergents, basing the work 
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on measurements on the physical properties 
of detergents such as emulsifiable potential, 
the lowering of surface tension, and so on. 

A consensus of opinion indicated that 
these methods failed to evaluate a deter- 
gent so that its performance could be pre- 
dicted when it was used in practice. So 
when the committee was formed, the wool 
section at least knew just about what had 
to be done, which was the design and 
production of the machine which would, 
in the laboratory on a small piece of cloth, 
indicate the value and efficiency of deter- 
gent solutions in practice. 

Mr. Rykerg, in the Lowell Textile 
A.A.T.C.C. laboratory, put together a 
model which was surprisingly good. He 
took it south. Dr. Holland had a meeting 
in Charlotte, and they thought it might be 
used for work in connection with prob- 
lems of scouring cotton and rayon. We 
had that same model at a meeting in Provi- 
dence. It was quite an interesting show 
to people working on cotton and rayon, 
without any great demand for very im- 
portant changes in design. Mr. Ryberg 
did some scouring with the machine in 
the laboratory at Lowell, and we felt 
that on the basis of those tests we were 
justified in asking the Association to 
put up some money for the manufac- 
ture of the real job. However, I don’t 
think we anticipated that it would take so 
long. 

The real work of the committee now 
begins. We hope to, within a few weeks, 
lay out a program which will be carried 
out by Dr. Stiegler at the Lowell labora- 
tory. 
time of the next Research Committee meet- 
ing we will be able to say that this thing 
will work. 

Mr. 
section, and he will now come up here 
and describe the machine in detail. 

Clarence L. The Detergency 
Comparator is on display in the exhibition 
room. 


We are quite confident that at the 


Nutting is chairman of the wool 


Nutting: 


The machine is simply a dual type 
model of a standard dolly type cloth 
washer. It consists of two small identical 
tubs, complete with variable level drains, 
suds boxes with drains, adjustable pot-eyes, 
guide rolls, take-off rolls and squeeze 
rolls. 

The squeeze rolls are equipped with 
readily replaceable synthetic covers. 
Flanges on the squeeze rolls and baffles 
are so arranged with respect to the 
squeeze rolls as to restrict the detergent 
solutions to their respective containers or 
tubs. Suitable weights and weight arms 
permit variable loading of the top squeeze 
rells equally. 


The squeeze rolls are driven by a small 
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reduction gear motor by means of a bel; 
and a pair of four step cone pulleys. 8; 
means of various pairs of pulleys an) 
linear roll speed can be obtained and 
duplicated at will. 

The two identical tubs are suspended ip 
a water bath which is contained in an jp. 
sulated tank. The tank is fitted with 
electric immersion heaters, motor-driven 
external circulating pump and thermosta 
to maintain temperatures roor 
temperature up to that approaching the 
boiling point of water. 


from 


The capacity of the tubs was designed 
to accommodate samples approximating 
25 to 40 grams and up to about 800 nll. of 
the bath. 

At the back there is a rinse water sup. 
ply tank fitted with an immersion heater, 
thermometer and thermostat from which 
rinse water can flow by gravity simul. 
taneously to both tubs. 

Except for a few minor parts, the 
machine is constructed entirely of chrome 
nickel stainless steel, but can be con 
structed of monel metal or other metals 
equally well. 

The committee has tried to design the 
machine so that it will be equally useful 
for wool, cotton and rayon in either the 
knitted or woven form. Where a mini- 
mum of working of the sample is required, 
the pot-eye rack, front and top 
squeeze roll can be removed readily and 
the samples can then be run with no 


roll 


drag or squeezing action. 


The shaft of the lower squeeze roll has 
been extended on the end opposite the 
drive so that multiples of the unit can be 
coupled together. By rearranging the 
water bath piping correspondingly 2 
single drive assembly and water pump 
will serve a group of units. 

Suggestions have already heen heard 
that the machine might serve many put 
poses where it is desired to make com- 
parisons under identical and controlled 
conditions. However, its main purpose is 
the comparison of detergents. The com- 
mittee believes that this machine will er 
able one to compare detergents intelligent 
ly and under identical and reproducible 
conditions of time, temperature, concer: 
tration and mechanical action. 

It is the intention of the committee 10 
have this unit tried out at the Lowell 
Textile Institute under the able direction 
If it is found advisabk 


to modify some features of the design, this 


af 


Dr. Stiegler. 
will be done. 
Ultimately, and we hope within a fe¥ 
weeks, when performance has resulted if 
approval of the final design, arrangement 
will be made with the Riggs and Lom 
bard constructed — this 


Company, who 
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Hyrough the Research Committee. 
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Chairman Olney: Our next report is 
fom the Committee on Mildew Proofing. 
Dr. Barker is the chairman of that com- 
nittee, and we will hear from him. 


MILDEW PROOFING COMMITTEE 

Dr. H. D. Barker: As a great many of 
you know, during the war there was much 
aterest in mildew problems and mildew 
proofing. I was concerned in how the in- 
erest would continue in the postwar 
seriod, and you might say that it looks 
as if it will be maintained. We had at our 
meeting on Thursday morning about 30 
yxople who remained throughout most of 
the long morning and afternoon session. 

At that time we considered a summary 
of the results of the second series of co- 
operative tests that have been conducted 
by this committee. You will probably 
recall that in 1943 and 1944, we ran a 
eties of inter-laboratory tests dealing with 
various fungicides applied at various con- 
centrations. As a result of those inter- 
laboratory tests we succeeded in elimi- 
nating a great many needless techniques 
and pet methods, and were able to agree 
m a few somewhat more standardized 
procedures. But since that work had dealt 
with samples that had been prepared very 
arefully in the laboratory, it was the 
feeling of a great many interested labora- 
tories that before attempting to formulate 
arecommended procedure for the associa- 
tion we should conduct another series of 
tests on commercially treated fabrics. 

The Quartermaster Corps agreed to sup- 
ply us a set of such fabrics, and further- 
more, agreed to make available to our 
the 
lest exposure in Panama and elsewhere as 


committee results of actual service 
icheck against the efficiency of our various 
test methods. 

At the meeting on Thursday the sum- 
marty of this report was considered and 
vatious revisions and corrections suggest- 
ed; and it was decided that the report 
hould be presented to the association for 
publication, either in the Dyestuff Report- 
& or in a special bulletin, as the editors 
f the Publication Committee see fit. 
Based on these two series of cooperative 
‘sts that have involved a great many 
laboratories in this country and Canada, 
‘ommercial laboratories and institutional 
luboratories, we feel we are now in a posi- 
tion to attempt to formulate a series of 
«st procedures that might be recommend- 
‘d to this association for testing mildew 
ptoofing textiles. We circulated, prior to 
the meeting, a rough draft as a starting 
Pint for discussion, and at the meeting 
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it was agreed in principle that the follow- 
ing should be recommended to the asso- 
ciation: (It is proposed that we make the 
necessary modifications in wording and in 
clarity that were suggested, and then cir- 
culate these prior to the spring meeting 
and attempt at the spring meeting to 
agree on a definite program that can be 
presented to the association, with the 
hope that it might be included in the 
next Year Book.) 

The principles of the test methods that 
were agreed upon were, in Section 1, to 
describe four specified biological tests. 

1. Chaetomium globosum-mineral salts- 
agar test. 

2. Chaetomium  globosum-water-agar 
agar test. 

3. Aspergillus niger-water-agar test. 

4. Soil burial test. 

In the second section we have testing of 
the performance of textiles with respect 
to, (a) the mildew capacity as determined 
by the chaetomium globosum-water-agar 
test and the aspergillus niger-water-agar 
test, with the view in these two tests where 
no nutrients are supplied to see whether 
or not the material has the capacity to 
grow either superficial molds, such as the 
aspergillus that requires the presence of 
non-cellulosic carbon, as well as whether 
or not they can support rot-producing or- 
ganisms such as the chaetomium test. That 
would be the mildew capacity test. 

The second test would be to obtain a 
rot-resistance rating as determined by the 
chaetomium globosum-mineral salts-agar 
test, where we supply all the nutrients ex- 
cept the carbon that must be obtained 
from the cellulose, and the soil burial test. 

Then the third part of the textile test 
would deal with the permanence of rot- 
properties, as determined by 
volatilization 
150 degrees F. for 24 hours, wet 
storage for 6 weeks, and a weather resist- 
ance test of 10 weeks, from April 1 to 
October 1, at some one locality that might 
be decided upon. 

In the third section we are considering 


resistance 


24-hour water resistance 


tests; 


the advisability of attempting some evalua- 
tion tests for certain of the mildew preven- 
tive properties of compounds that might 
be offered to the textile trade. This, of 
course, would be to gain a little basic 
information on the compounds that might 
be offered. 
of those compounds depends on how they 
are applied, but in the proposed series of 
tests we would attempt to apply them un- 
der one specific condition to 8-ounce duck, 
which we hope might be stocked by the 
Research Committee and be made avail- 
able to the laboratory. If that could be 
done we would then attempt to determine 


Of course, the performance 
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the minimum protective concerntration 
that would be required to protect against 
the chaetomium globosum or the soil 
burial. Then we would attempt to de- 
termine some of the permanence ratings 
in exposure to dry heat and weather ex- 
posure that I mentioned for the textiles. 

To aid in standardizing these tests, I 
think it would cut down a great deal of 
the variability if we could get the Re- 
search Committee to stock a standard un- 
treated fabric that might be used as a 
control for outdoor weathering and for 
testing fungicides. We might also wish 
to have a portion of that fabric treated 
with some standard treatment that would 
be used for testing the comparative ac- 
tivity of tests and as a standard test. 

The proposal was also made that in an 
attempt to standardize the soil burial test 
it would be desirable to arrange to obtain 
some naturally fertile soil, perhaps from 
the corn belt, and make arrangements 
with someone in that region to furnish 
enough soil to at least use it as a stand- 
ard in determining the activity of our 
own composted soil, or to run official tests. 

Then in connection with the weather 
test, it was thought that we would like to 
have the Research Committee designate 
or make arrangements for some weather 
exposure station that would agree to ex- 
pose samples on a fee basis for official 
tests. We hope we will have that for- 
mulated in a definite way by the spring 
meeting. 


Chairman Olney: The second World 
War brought out many points of interest 
to textile chemists, and many things which 
have been rather superficially investigated 
previously have been the subjects of ex- 
One of these subjects is 
We 
have a sub-committee on that subject, of 
which Mr. Barnard is the chairman, and 
we will hear from him now. 

Mr. Barnard: Those of you who were 


tended research. 
the weathering of textile materials, 


here yesterday morning heard an ex- 
cellent paper by Mr. Lee, largely on 
weathering. I will add that I am a little 


bit more optimistic by nature than he is, 
although I realize the difficulties, and I 
am sure neither of us expect to be able to 
predict the life of a cotton fabric in New 
York, for instance. Still, I. am sure the 
effect of weathering on fabric can be 
studied and evaluated. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCELERATED AGEING 
OF COTTON 

This is a report of a very small com- 

mittee (only five members) on a very 

large problem namely: “Why does cotton 

deteriorate on ageing and how can one 
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predict its outdoor life from an indoor 
accelerated laboratory test.” Successful 
research today is generally the result of 
The day of the individual 
inventor is in the past. When better 
mousetraps are made, it will not be by 
some hermit in the woods, but by a team 
of experts:—Perhaps an economist to pre- 
dict the future markets for better mouse- 
traps,—an engineer to design them, — 
maybe a zoologist who knows the likes 
and dislikes of mice and finally the rather 
maligned business man who finances the 
team and manages them. 

So even our small group represents a 
variety of viewpoints. Each man pursues 
his own individual problems but we get 
together three or four times a year to dis- 
cuss how our own work fits into the larger 
picture as a whole and to get the advice 
This also 


team work. 


and suggestions of the others. 
avoids duplication of effort. 

Our progress to date may be sum- 
marized as follows:—Thanks to the QM’s 
subcommittee on tropical deterioration we 
have been given an excellent resume of 
the previous literature and patents on the 
ageing of cellulose. Such a review is of 
course fundamental to any _ research 
project. Next the Bureau of Standards 
has studied the standardization of outdoor 
exposure testing so that duplicate results 
can be obtained:—Another fundamental if 
outdoor life tests and indoor accelerated 
vests are ever to be correlated. They have 
more than 1500 sample panels exposed al- 
ready, mainly in a study of how various 
mildew preventive treatments affect the 
deterioration of cotton. The southern 
regional laboratory is also working on 
this same problem and has developed a 
unique thermal shock method of acceler- 
ated ageing which shows promise. They 
are now interested in carbon arc radiat- 
ions—a subject which has been attacked 
in a fundamental way by the Naval 
Clothing Depot at Brooklyn. Both out- 
door life and indoor storage are being 
studied by the QM Depot at Philadelphia. 
As mentioned before, each of us goes his 
separate way, but by cooperating and ex- 
changing information the work of this 
subcommittee is advanced little by little. 

I have here, thanks to Mr. Appel, some 
slides which illustrate some factors in the 
work, and I would like to show them to 
you now. 

* * a 

Chairman Olney: Probably no sub-com- 
mittee of ours has undertaken a more 
extensive job than that of the Wash Fast- 
ness Committee. They have already been 
working on an entirely new schedule for 
about two years. They have not com- 
pleted their work yet. Mr. Dorn is the 
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chairman of that committee, and he will 
report to us now. 
oe 
WASH FASTNESS COMMITTEE 

Charles W. Dorn: The Wash Fastness 
Committee can only give a report of 
progress. We sent some 42 samples of 
cotton goods to a number of laundries 
throughout the country to be washed 
from one to 30 times. The samples were 
sent to 22 laundries and to date we have 
received samples back from 12 of the 22. 
The entire lot of washings were com- 
pleted, and one laundry has returned a 
partially completed batch. Besides the 
laundries, there were nine sets of samples 
sent out to various laboratories to be 
washed under home methods and in the 
Launderometer. Those samples are all 
back. To date we have received 27,600 
samples back from this test. We have a 
wide variance in what we obtained from 
various laundries throughout the country. 
Our work to date has shown fairly well 
that our wash fastness tests do not com- 
pare with what actually happens in ordi- 
nary every-day use. 

Now, the cotton phase of this study 
represents only a part of it. There is 
another study going on in the Piedmont 
Section where hosiery washability is being 
studied very carefully. 

The rayon group has obtained some 15 
lots of cloth which has been cut up and 
are at present being marked to be sent 
out for a similar test to what we have 
performed on the cotton. Those samples 
will be sent forward to laundries within 
the next month. 

It was decided in our committee meet- 
ing that we would also include in this 
rayon study mixtures of rayon and wool, 
and the committee also plans within the 
very near future to set up another sub- 
division which will study wool as to its 
washability. 

For our tests we have not waited for 
completion of all of the samples in order 
to go on with our work in trying to get 
a more representative type of test. 

The samples we have received have 
all been graded and we have picked out 
a mid point of destruction. From the vari- 
ous laundries that gaye us the mid point, 
we have formulated a composite wash 
for the various types of materials, and we 
are now planning to go into a laundry 
and wash these samples under the com- 
posite wash procedure, from one to 30 
times, to see if we meet the mid point we 
have found from the various test samples 
that have been returned. That work will 
start within the month. 

We have also given considerable atten- 
tion in our studies to the relation of the 
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weight of the sample used in the Launder. 
cmeter to the volume of liquor. Ou 
present test method simply tells us to 
take a sample 2 x 4 inches, attach it toa 
piece of white test cloth, and wash it in 
a volume of liquor of 100 ml. We appar. 
ently made no provision to take care of 
whether the sample was one ounce per 
square yard or whether it was 20 ounces 
per square yard. In commercial practice, 
naturally, the weight of the material being 
washed has a very definite relation to the 
liquor volume. 

We have also given some thought to 
chlorine in the city water supplies. Harry 
Jordan, secretary of the American Associa. 
tion of Water Works, has told us that 
the chlorine will run as high as five pars 
per million in some locations throughou 
the United States. 

We have also done considerable work 
with the Atlas Electric Devices Company 
in trying to develop new types of jars for 
the Launderometer. Two jars have been 
submitted. They did not come sooo 
enough so that we could do any work 
with them. One is a one-pint metal jar, 
the sides of which are corrugated. We 
hope with this jar to get more abrasion in 
our wash tescs. 

The other jar, a rather odd looking 
thing, has a one-gallon capacity. The 
inside of the jar is corrugated just as @ 
washboard is corrugated. The jar will fit 
in the standard Launderometer, and the 
Launderometer will take a load of eight 
of these jars at one time. We hope we 
can find out very quickly whether thes 
jars will give us more abrasion or not. 
This jar, incidentally, would be big 
enough so that shrinkage could be de 
termined at the same time as fastness of 
color to washing is determined. 

You will note in the new Year Book 
that the committee has definitely decided 
to eliminate the use of rubber balls in 
the Launderometer. The standard nov 
is to use 10 14-inch stainless steel balls 

sk ‘ % 

Chairman Olney: Another committe 
which was formed within the year i 
one on fire resistance. The original com 
mittee was for the purpose of determis- 
ing resistance of materials to the actiop 
of fire, and that also has been a very im 
portant subject as far as the war Wi 
concerned. Recently the subject of flam 
mability of textiles has come up. Tht 
original committee, of which Mr. Red 
mond was chairman, was amplified by 
another committee under the chairmat: 
ship of Dr. Hager. They have done? 
considerable amount of work and hav 
devised a piece of apparatus which * 
exceptionally representative of what « 
be done to fit any particular emergeny 
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Dr. Hager will report to us at this 


Launder. 
opr. Our ome. n ‘ 
Is us to 
h it to FLAMMABILITY OF TEXTILES 
ash it in Dr. Herman E. Hager: Last January 
Je appar. 27th, the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
> care of fornia passed a bill which banned the 
nee sale of any synthetic fabrics more high- 
7 oi ly fammable than cotton in its natural 
0 ounces} 2 

. |statee This vague and unenforceable law, 
practice, 
: . Jas well as a number of frequently fatal 
ial being 


th accidents, caused such a stir in the rayon 
nt 

© the! ade that NRDGA asked A.A.T.C.C. to 
devise a test method for evaluation of 




























ought to fabric flammability. Dr. Olney, appointed 
ce Harry me to form a committee which met for 
| Associa-! the first time last March and which de- 
he. that | veloped after many alterations a testing 
IV€ Path} apparatus built by U. S. Testing Com- 
roughout! sany which is completely automatic, elim- 
inating therefore all possible human er- 
le work} rors, 
-ompany Meanwhile, the matter of flammable 
' jars for} fabrics was tragically brought to the at- 
ave beeo} tention of Congress when in April three 
ne 000} boys were burned to death in Washing- 
1y work} ton after their cowboy suits caught fire. 
etal jar,} Legislative action was demanded. Some 
ed. We) of our committee members went to Wash- 
rasion in} ington to demonstrate our machine and 


to make it clear to members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that an en- 
forceable law depends on a reliable test 
method. In May, Dr. Bonnet of our 
committee went to California and demon- 
strated successfully that cotton is just as 
flammable as rayon and that fabric flam- 
mability depends rather on fabric con- 
struction than on any specific cellulosic 
fiber. The California law was then cor- 


looking 
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ust as a 
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Of Not. 
be big} "spondingly amended. 
be de} Our committee meanwhile arduously 


continued their research. The machine 
had been proven to meet its requirement. 
Six more were constructed and farmed 
out to six testing laboratories, where a 
series of tests on eleven selected, critical 


tness of 


ar Book 
decided 
balls in 


rd now} ‘brics was conducted. It was then 
| balls | found that correlation of results was 

not obtained. This was traced in scores 
mmite} Of trials; first, to varying humidity 
year is} Which causes different moisture ab- 
al com-§ Sorption in different locations and, sec- 


termin: ond, to surface unevenness of the test 


. action} S@mples. Both errors were eliminated, 
ery im| ‘he first by drying the test samples to 
ar wasp COMStant weight and cooling them in a 
of flam-| ‘essicator before testing and the second 
. Tht °y brushing them before drying and 
r. Red} *8ain, just before testing, with a specially 
fied by devised revolving pile-restorer. By fol- 
airman: lowing such specific procedure it has very 
done #{ ‘cently become possible to obtain the 
d have} desired correlated results. 

hich is Our next object will be to test numer- 
hat cap CUS fabrics in different locations, ac- 
rgency cording to our new method, and set up 
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if possible a borderline standard fabric, 
which will allow differentiation between 
dangerous and nonhazardous materials. 

I will ask Mr. Baker to demonstrate 
the machine to you. 


Mr. Baker: I just want to point out to 
those of you who are not familiar with 
this apparatus, which is described as a 
Flammability Tester, some of the features 
we built into it in order to eliminate the 
human element. Starting at the fuel sup- 
ply, we are using CP butane in place of 
city gas supplies, which fluctuate both 
in heating capacity and pressure. There- 
fore we have a standard supply of fuel 
with a very fine control valve operating 
through a manometer to give a standard 
flow of gas. 

In the chamber itself we have a gas 
nozzle operated mechanically to give us 
a one-second throw of the flame on to 
the sample face. The flame will pene- 
trate about half its length into the mate- 
rial being tested. From there we have a 
measuring device; that is, 
measuring a rate of burning up a 45- 
degree incline. That takes into consid- 
eration the five-and-one-half-inch length 
sample and measures the time from the 
point at which the flame impinges until 
a stop cord at the top burns through 
to close automatically the timing mechan- 


a means of 


ism. 


I am going to illustrate with three 
samples, in this order: One is cotton sheet- 
ing through which we standardized the 
flame. That is, we do not want the flame in- 
tense enough to ignite cotton sheeting. 
We do, however, set the flame high 
enough so that it scorches the sheeting. 
ing. From this we have a measure of 
our temperature for the one-second inter- 
val. The second sample will be a brushed- 
knit which is not hazardous. This is a 
very popular low pile brushed fabric of 
similar fiber content to a third sample I 
will illustrate, which is a long pile and 
burns very easily, or readily. In fact, 
the third sample is one which is very 
similar to that used in the cowboy chaps 


that were mentioned. 


(Demonstration). The first sample, the 
cotton sheeting, is slightly scorched. The 
second sample burned off in about nine 
seconds. The third sample, a high-pile 
viscose fabric, is a very dangerous fabric. 
You perhaps noticed how rapidly the 
flame sprang to the surface, and it burned 
up in less than the timed motion, or less 
than one second. 

These specimens give you a good con- 
ception of the differences in the flammabil- 
ity of fabrics. 


* * * 
’ 


Chairman Olney: Mr. Redmond is here, 
the chairman of that branch of the com- 
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mittee on fire resistance. He will give 


us a report. 
# % 

COMMITTEE ON FIRE RESISTANCE 

Mr. James R. Redmond: Before sub- 
mitting my report, I would like to give 
you a differentiation between the com- 
mittee on testing fire resistant materials 
and Dr. Hager’s committee on flammabil- 
ity. As you have just seen, Dr. Hager’s 
committee on flammability is endeavor- 
ing to develop a test method which will 
distinguish between dangerous and non- 
dangerous consumer textiles. Emphasis 
has been placed on wearing apparel. On 
the other hand, the committee on testing 
fire resistant materials is concerned with 
a test method for fabrics which have been 
designed or treated to be resistant to 
fire. However, we too, as you shall see 
later, are called upon to comment on the 
danger factors of various textiles which 
do not resist flame. 

The membership of the present com- 
mittee on testing fire resistant materials 
met for the first time at the Atlantic City 
meeting in late 1944. During 1945 we 
improved the testing equipment which 
has been used on millions of yards of 
military fire resistant textiles. We dis- 
covered a variable which apparently had 
teen overlooked and was not under con- 
This variable is the type of hood 
in which the fire 
tested is sus- 
As you 


trol. 
and air circulation 
resistant material being 
pended for the charring period. 
know, in our test the specimen is ex- 
posed to a burner flame for 12 seconds. 
An observation of after-flaming is re- 
ported in seconds. We require that the 
fabric shall not after-flame than 
two seconds, and there is not any par- 
ticular trouble in meeting that require- 
ment in the industry. 


more 


While the flame goes out very quickly, 
a second element of fire which is de- 
scribed as after-glow or charring or flame- 
less combustion is of importance and 
must be measured. We must have con- 
trolled conditions during the charring 
period, and we expect to accomplish this 
during 1946. The Quartermaster Corps 
is providing our committee with special 
fabrics for testing and correlation, and 
these fabrics should be ready within the 
next 30 days. 

The next matter of importance before 
our committee concerns a new series of 
regulations which have been enacted 
by the California State Legislature, in 
connection with fire resistance of tents 
and awnings. 

On the 15th of September, 1945, the 
California State Fire Marshal adopted 
regulations in accordance with Chapter 
1, part 2, division 12, and so forth, of 
the Health and Safety Code, which pro- 
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vides as follows: “The State Fire Mar- 
shal is hereby authorized and directed 
to prepare and adopt rules and regula- 
tions establishing minimum standards for 
the prevention of fire and panic in con- 
nection with the use of tents, awnings 
or other fabric enclosures.” 

Now, for those of you who are in- 
terested, I would like to give you the 
name of the Fire Marshal in California, 
and if you care to write for a copy of 
that bill you may do so. The name is 
J. R. Yockers, State Fire Marshal, 995 
Market St., San Francisco, California. 

We have been brought into this mat- 
ter by the National Association of Canvas 
Goods Manufacturers, who are quite con- 
cerned. We had at our meeting Thurs- 
day morning Mr. Adams who is general 
counsel for that and Mr. 
Russell, who is president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Adams pointed out that the 
bill, which is primarily concerned with 
public protection against fire, embraces 
many other conditions, such as crock re- 


association, 


sistance, accelerated weathering resistance, 
breaking strength, and so forth. He also 
commented upon the interpretation of an 
outdoor public gathering which, according 
to the bill, includes any group of more 
than 10 persons, whereas the National Fire 
Protection Association interprets an out- 
door public gathering as more than 200 


persons. 
Mr. Adams also stated that the National 
Canvas Goods Manufacturers Associa- 


tion favors all legislation designed to pro- 
tect the public as long as that legisla- 
tion is reasonable and will not impose 
extreme hardship on any group of manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Russell commented on the type of 
finish which would be necessary to meet 
the requirements of the California bill. 
He pointed out that an increase in weight 
of approximately 50 per cent would pro- 
hibit the use of such fabrics as tent and 
awning materials unless all rollers, ropes 
and so on, were changed to carry the addi- 
tional weight. Also, most of the commer- 
cial tentage today is already treated with 
paraffin and it would be difficult to at- 
tempt to apply treatment to this fabric. 

He stated that some of the members of 
his association in California would be out 
of business if they had to meet all those 
Incidentally, I don’t think 
there is a light weight finish in the country 
today that would meet the requirements of 
that California bill. I say that, because 
there is one test requiring exposure for 
400 hours in an Atlas double-burner ac- 
celerated weathering machine, and I don’t 
think there is a light weight awning fin- 
ish in the country that would pass that test. 

However, the State Fire Marshal cannot 


regulations. 
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be censored for taking all the informa- 
tion he could find, whether based on fact 
or experimental information, and putting 
it into his initial regulations. 

The Canvas Goods Association has 
called upon our 
whatever technical may be 
quested. While I haven’t discussed it 
with Professor Olney yet, we have con- 
fined our comments simply to the fact 
that we are working on a fire resistance 


committee to render 


advice re- 


test and are not concerned with the other 
factors. However, it is not unlikely that 
we will be asked to comment on 
other factors, because our committee in- 
cludes some of the most prominent fire- 
proofing men in the country. 

The third matter being studied by the 
committee concerns a group of fabrics used 
in aircraft interiors. We received these sam- 
ples from a committee appointed by the 
Aircraft Manufacturers to study the haz- 
ards of textiles when exposed to flame in 
aircraft interiors. We noted that some 
of the wool and mohair pile fabrics have 
rubber backing and once ignited these 
materials seem to burn very persistently 
Also, there is a 
cushion pad material which apparently 
is a mass of curled hair or similar fiber 
coated with rubber. 
lent cushion material, but once ignited it 
burns violently. I have a sample of that 
here and I would like to ignite it for you, 
to show you how dangerous it is. 

. . . Demonstration was given. 

Mr. Redmond: The committee is going 
to forward its comments to the aircraft 
committee and suggest they conduct re- 
search on that material and reduce the 
hazard. We are offering our cooperation 
in the testing of it. 


these 


and with a hot flame. 


It makes an excel- 


* 3% * 

Chairman Olney: Our next report will 
be from the committee on color transfer- 
ence. They have been very active during 
the past year, and Mr. 
report for them. 


Knowland will 


COMMITTEE ON COLOR TRANSFERENCE 

Daniel P. Knowland: A \ittle more than 
a year ago at our annual meeting in At- 
lantic City the matter of color trans- 
rejuvenated and this new 
committee started to function. We have 
in this year perfected a chart which your 
committee enable anyone 
with a little experience to judge visually, 
and rate sensibly, the amount of color that 
has transferred from one colored material 
to another uncolored material. 

This subject has been discussed at our 
sub-committee meetings most thoroughly 
during the year as well as before the Re- 
search Committee as a whole. Such pro- 
ceedings may be found in the AMERI- 


ference was 


believes will 


\MERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


CAN DYESTUFF REPORTER: 

April 3, Vol. 34, No. 9, Page 166. 

October 22, Vol. 34, No. 22, Page 426, 

December 3, Vol. 34, No. 25, Page 500, 

In the first report we made compari. 
sons of the new method when applied to 
crocking tests against the older method in 
which three dyed standards were used, 
In the last article (December 3 issue of 
the DYESTUFF REPORTER, page 500) 
written by Mr. Holst, our secretary, he 
describes our chart and suggest methods 
of application. 

As we have stated before and must re. 
peat at this time we as a committee have 
finished our task; the chart is before you 
and is on sale by the A.A.T.C.C. We 
as a committee are ready and only too 
glad to cooperate with other committees 
that have color transference to contend 
with in the fastness tests with which the 
are concerned. 

This new tool that you have in your 
possession has greater possibilities of use. 
fulness than may at first be observed and 
when one becomes familiar with its use 
in rating small color differences, the chart 
will be found extremely useful in set- 
tling many questions of relative fastness 
involving transference of color. 

In evaluating fastness tests which in- 
volve the migration or transference of 
color from a sample to an undyed test 
material, this chart will be found valu- 
able in rating precisely the degree of this 
usually undesirable effect, eliminating the 
necessity of preparing or securing cdl 
ored standards comparative trials. 
This staining of undyed material is of 
primary importance in crocking tests, and 
also must be considered in many other 
tests, such as perspiration, washing, water, 
and steaming. 

Rating is accomplished after carrying 


for 


cut the usual standard testing procedure, 
by simple visual comparisons of the 
stained test fabric with the chart, which 
consists of a selection of Munsell color 
chips conveniently mounted on a per 
forated card to facilitate handling. The 
24 chips, in neutral gray and five hues, 
are arranged in four rows gradated in it- 
tensity from a very pale tint in Row 4 
to a fairly heavy depth in Row 1, at the 
bottom. The stained viewed 
through the circular holes in the card, 
may be moved until it is adjacent to the 
color chips closest to it in hue and it- 
tensity, and its numerical rating is then 
obtained by reference to the numbers 4 
signed to the rows, interpolating wheo 
found necessary. A mask is provided t 
assist in the final rating by concealing 
possibly confusing color chips of unfe 
lated hue, exposing to view only the m* 
terial being tested between two colot 
chips varying only in depth. No row 0! 


material, 
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sandard chips is necessary for a rating 
of 5, as this rating will apply to cases 
showing practically no staining or trans- 
ference. 

Translation of these numerical ratings 
in terms of degree of excellence or ac- 
ceptability will vary according to com- 
mercial or trade standards for the specific 
test under consideration, and will evolve 
as the chart is put into use by testing 
laboratories. 


Chairman Olney: Another subject which 
has keen of great importance during the 
war is that of water resistance. This com- 
mittee is under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Slowinske, who has done a large amount 
of work. 

* * ** 

COMMITTEE ON WATER RESISTANCE 

George Slowinske: The Water Resist- 
ance Committee met twice during 1945, 
and met again last Thursday. A report 
of the two 1945 meetings was published 
in the September 24, 1945, issue of the 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. 
lt was prepared by the committee’s secre- 
tary, Alton Cook. A report of Thurs- 
day’s meeting is being prepared by Mr. 
Cook and will appear in a future issue 
of the REPORTER. The 1945 Year Book 
of this Association contains photographs 
and detailed drawings of the committee’s 
instruments, along with detailed proced- 
utes for operating the instruments. 

The instruments also are shown in one 
of the exhibit rooms. Behind the equip- 
ment exhibit is a display of water resistant 
or water repellent fabrics of the types 
which can be tested by means of the in- 
struments. In this connection, I want to 
express my particular thanks to one New 
York City member of the committee who 
aided me in preparing the exhibits, Hec- 
tor Borghetty. 

The instruments shown or illustrated on 
the exhibit table are: 

1. An official standard Spray Tester, 
including a rating chart for use with the 
instrument. 

2. A tentative standard Immersion Tes- 
ter, 

3. A tentative standard Impact Penetra- 
tion Tester. 

4. An standard Hydrostatic 
Pressure Tester, along with an alternate 
or optional Suter Hydrostatic 
Tester, 


official 
Pressure 


The Water Resistance Committee as a 
whole believes that many problems have 
‘een solved. But it also believes that its 
work is not yet finished. In fact, during 
last. Thursday’s meeting it became ap- 
Parent that the unsolved problems are 
going to be tougher than those which 
lave been solved. 

For example, I have often been asked 
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why the committee has not been able to 
decide on one tester since it has only one 
main problem—the evaluation of water 
resistant fabrics. The answer is that the 
committee found out years ago that any 
attempt to agree on one single tester was 
futile, if not foolish. It is true that the 
committee has only one main problem, 
the evaluation of water resistant fabrics. 
However, that one problem is so com- 
plex, or has so many angles, that one 
method of attack could never solve it. I 
know that the Office of the Quartermas- 


ter General and the Philadelphia and 
Jeffersonville Army Quartermaster De- 
pots will agree with the committee. In- 


cidentally, the Philadelphia and Jefferson- 
ville Depots have active members on the 
committee. Also, various members of the 
committee in addition to myself have co- 
operated with the Office of the Quarter- 
master General on water resistance prob- 
lems. 

Now, coming kack to the complexity 
of our problem, it might be said that a 
water resistant fabric is like a dyed fab- 
ric; both have many different related and 
For that rea- 
son spray, immersion or absorption, im- 
pact penetration and hydrostatic pressure 
penetration tests are required to measure 


unrelated characteristics. 


different properties of a water resistant 
fabric in the same way that light, wash- 
ing, dry cleaning, crocking, gas fume fad- 
ing, etc., tests are necessary to completely 
evaluate a dyed textile. 

the 
show that the complex problem could be 
simplified a little. It was found that test 
methods for water resistant fabrics could 
They 
resistance 


However, committee’s study did 


be divided into two main classes. 
are, (1) 
to wetting of the fabric itself; (2) tests 
which measure resistance to penetration 
of water or rain through the fabric. 


tests which measure 


Two of the testers shown in the exhibit 
room measure the first property and two 
measure the second property. The two 
which measure the first property are the 
Spray and Immersion Testers. And they 
do a pretty good job of it. They have 
been found very satisfactory in evaluating 
the effectiveness of different water repel- 
lent treating agents. The simple Spray 
Test, for example, is widely used by finish- 
ing mills to control the quality of their 
finishes from day to day. It has gained 
recognition in England. It 
widely used during the war by the Army 
and Navy, and its use is specified in many 
specifications. Other tests which measure 
the same property as the Spray and Im- 
mersion Tests are under consideration by 
the committee, the most important of 
which is the Dynamic Absorption Test 
of the Army. 

The Impact Penetration Test and the 


was also 
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Hydrostatic Pressure Test measure the sec- 
ond property I mentioned, resistance to 
water penetration through a fabric. But 
—and this is a big but—the committee is 
not satisfied that they adequately meas- 
ure this property. They can be used to 
rate different fabrics for relative rain re- 
sistance, but they cannot yet be used to 
predict how much rain will go through a 
particular fabric or garment. Mr. Hahn 
of the N.R.D.G.A., who addressed us at 
the dinner meeting on Thursday evening, 
might say that they do not give results 
which are understandable by the consum- 
ing public. 

For that reason the committee’s meet- 
ing on Thursday was concerned mainly 
with consideration of new rain penetra- 
tion testers. The committee believes that 
it has accomplished a great deal in aiding 
the chemical industry and the textile fin- 
ishing mills to evaluate water repellent 
treating agents and fabric treatments. It 
also believes that a judicious use of its 
four testers will help in selecting or de- 
veloping improved rainwear fabrics. But 
it is far from satisfied with its progress 
in developing information or test data 
which can be used to predict whether or 
not fabric will keep the 
wearer dry in a rain of a particular in- 
In fact, at the Thurs- 
day meeting, I, as chairman, was dele- 
gated to pose a problem to the Executive 
Committee on Research and the Research 
The problem is this: The 
water resistance committee has under con- 


a particular 


tensity or duration. 


Committee. 


sideration seven different water penetra- 
tion testers. 
1. The committee’s official standard 
Hydrostatic Pressure Tester and the Suter 
optional instrument. 
2. The 


Impact Penetration Tester. 


They are: 


committee’s tentative standard 
3. A drop penetration tester developed 
by Drs. Harris and Sookne and modified 
by the Army. 
4. A wind and rain tester developed 
by Mr. Neiman of the Sea Island Mills. 


5. A penetration tester developed at 
the Lowell Textile Institute under Mr. 
Ryberg. 


6. The Bundesmann Tester, developed 
and used in Europe. 

7. A rain tester developed by the Fine 
Chemical Division of the duPont Com- 
pany. 

All seven of the testers have merit. All 
seven of them subject the fabric to drops 
or sprays of water. At the January 11 
meeting of last year, the committee agreed 
that they represented a type of instrument 
which was much more closely related to 
rain penetration than a hydrostatic pres- 
However, the committee has 
to compare the 
No 


sure test. 
not yet 
seven testers, one against the other. 


found a way 
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one member of the committee, for in- 
stance, is in a position to tackle such a 
problem. Consequently, it was decided 
to approach the Research Committee. It 
is possible that such a comparison could 
be carried out at the Lowell Textile In- 
stitute under the guidance of the A.A.T. 
Ci. 

In closing I wish to state, as a mem- 
ber of the water resistance committee, 
that one of the testers, the duPont Rain 
Tester, will be subjected to further study. 
The results will be offered to the Water 
Resistance Committee for consideration. 
The program involving the duPont Rain 
Tester is this: Approximately a dozen dif- 
ferent 
lected from various points in the trade. 
Each fabric will be in the grey and over 
100 yards in length. The fabrics will be 
prepared and treated with a single water 
repellent at a textile mill. A single style 
of raincoat will ke made using the treated 
Both single and double thick- 
ness garments will be made. The gar- 
ments then will be tested during actual 
exposure to natural rain or to simulated 
rains in the rain room of the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot. It is hoped 
that a relative ranking of the raincoats 
will be obtained. The fabrics going into 
the garments will be subjected to the Rain 
Tester instrument in the laboratory. The 
results obtained should furnish informa- 
tion concerning correlation or lack of 
correlation between actual or simulated 
rain and the laboratory Rain Tester instru- 
ment. 


rainwear fabrics are being col- 


fabrics. 


Chairman Olney: The next committee 
to be heard from is the committee on color 
fastness to light. I am very sorry to re- 
port that Mr. Seibert, the chairman of 
that committee, has been taken ill and is 
not able to be here this morning. But 
Mr. Christison, who has been an active 
member of that committee for 25 years, 
will be glad to give us a brief report for 
Mr. Seibert. 

tk * ok 
FASTNESS TO LIGHT 

Hugh Christison: Yesterday we sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Standards, and 
will eventually to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, a recommendation that they take 
these measurements of the fading of 
the standards and go on record as stat- 
ing that these represent what you should 
expect from 10, 20, 40, 80 and 160- 
hour exposures. These tests are made 
on standard cloth consisting of the one 
dyeing that fades and one that does not. 
There is somewhat of a disagreement in 
the committee. The majority feel that 
we should have a standard lamp, if pos- 
sible, but there are some variables with 
the lamp that to me make it seem impos- 
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sible. You would have to control the 
heat, the moisture, the distance of the 
samples to the lamp, the carbons, the 
voltage and amperage and some other 
factors. Personally I believe that we 
will have to take the standards rather 
than the lamp. 

The majority point of view is that 
the trade expects and wants to go on a 
basis of reporting on Fadeometer hours. 
It is thought that the trade wants it. 
The minority believe that we should re- 
port that the goods are represented by 
the standards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7. 

Mr. Seibert and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards have done work along the lines of 
providing a means of calibrating the 
lamp, and in their opinion the best way 
of calibrating the lamp is to use dyed 
paper. The dyed paper apparently has 
some distinct advantages. The surface 
of the paper is such that probably smal- 
ler differences can be seen that are ob- 
servable on cloth. The paper is much 
cheaper, and therefore can be used more 
freely. Their idea is that in making the 
light tests, each time a light test is made 
a piece of paper shall be exposed simul- 
taneously, and if in 19 hours the paper 
gives the 20-hour test, then the samples 
shall be accredited with a 20-hour re- 
Or if the paper indicates a 20- 
hour effect in 15 hours or 24 hours or 
anything else, the corresponding ac- 
credit shall be marked against the sam- 
ple being tested. 


sistance. 


I don’t think there is much more that 
can ke said. I think that most of us be- 
lieve that if there is only one test to be 
made as regards the public, the light test 
probably would be the most important. 

I would like to have Mr. Appel de- 
scribe the paper as he is far more con- 
versant with it than I. 

First, though, these tests Mr. Seibert 
has recommeded for promulgation wil) 
be the averages of the results on these 
blue samples from 15 laboratories, rep- 
resenting quite a variety of machines. 
There are three types of machines in- 
cluding the direct and alternating current. 

Mr. Appel: I want to start in again and 
re-orient you on this subject. 

There are very many ways to get at 
the light fastness business. The way 
that we have all used for years is by 
direct comparison of the fastness of the 
unknown with known materials. That 
method of doing things has everything 
to recommend it. It takes care of all of 
these variables in light fastness testing 
that are so hard to control, in the labora- 
tory or in sunlight. Sunlight and sun 
exposures do not give duplicable results 
from day to day or week to week. We 
have to have some means, then, of mak- 
ing comparisons. The new standards 
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are far better than the standards of the 
previous sets of standard dyeings. | 
think they will be used for many years, = 
They take care of all the factors and 
variables in Fadeometer testing, and also 

in sun testing. 

However, there are those in the indus. ; 
try who insist in talking about lamp hours N exi 
and not about meeting some one of these A 

That being the case, the 


: terest 
eight standards. 


3 d mg : vention h 
committee and we at the Bureau felt tha} 4. Hote! 
something had to be done. There are two in one 
things that we are attempting to doa] . 

‘ mittees oO 
the Bureau of Standards. In the firs 

proved ai 

place we have felt the need for at leas ig 
‘ Associatic 

one lamp in the country where you could ae 
: in 

go back at any time and get the same re ee 
sults that you get today. We need a lamp — 
where we have control of all these fac This w 
tors, where we have not only measuringé apparatus 
devices on the current and the tempera} or produc 
ture and the humidity, and so on, the] had beer 
various factors that go into the tes] served as 
but measuring devices on the radiation type and 
coming out of the lamp so that we know} sponsored 
when we make a test that we are Be} only of 
ting the same amount of radiation and Bestel : 


the same spectral distribution of the radia 
tion. 



















We have built such a lamp down there 
It is doing very well, we think, but we 
haven’t exhausted all of our ideas on how 
to improve it. We started out by run 
ning on a constant voltage line and put 
ting it in a separate room where we con 
trolled the temperature and humidity, 
and so on. But we didn’t eliminate all 
the variations in the lamp by a good deal, 
even though we had carefully and spe 
cially made and selected carbons. 

We then decided to not operate ons 
constant voltage but to take the current 
from a photo cell which was viewing the 
light at all times and amplify that and 
feed it back into the control mechanism, 
so that we operated at a constant output 
We considerably improved the results. 

We are now doing still another thing- 
first, we tried using an electronic photor 
counter to evaluate the output, in order t 
get a numerical value. We tried that with 
the photocell in one place, but now th 
photocell revolves around the lamp and 
picks up the same directional variations # 
the samples themselves. These efforts are a! 
in the direction of having a lamp whit 
will do the same thing day in and day out 
Perhaps in the distant future we can hav 
all the lamps so operated; I don’t know 
But that is for the future and certaial 
not for the present. The equipment " 


too costly. The exhib 
The other thing that is necessary is ® nag 

: : , the ose Oo 

make it possible to calibrate lamps; by this ce 






is, if we are going to talk about standat 
fading hours or Fadeometer hours % 
(Continued on Page P163) 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE EXHIBIT 
AT THE VICTORY CONVENTION 


ngs. | 
'y years 
ors and 
and also 
e indus. 
1p hours N exhibit which attracted many in- 
of these} LR terested visitors at the Victory Con- 
— the} vention held on January 3, 4 and 5, at 
felt thar the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, was 
are tWol the one arranged by various sub-com- 
‘ do a} mittees of the Research Committee. Ap- 
wade: proved and tentative test methods of the 
at least a . , ; 

'! Association were illustrated by displaying 
yu could : . ‘ 
same re} @sting instruments, fabrics, photos, des- 
1a lamp criptive material, samples, etc. 
rese fac This was the first time that so much 
easuring{ apparatus which was developed, designed 
rempera | or produced by the various sub-committees 
on, the} had been exhibited at one time. It 
he tes,§ served as a graphic illustration of the 
‘adiation} type and scope of the work which is 
ve know} sponsored by the A.A.T.C.C. It was not 
are 8} only of interest to visitors but it also 
1on and} aforded an opportunity for many mem- 
ne radia 
vn there 
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The exhibit of the Mildew Resistance> 
ommittee attracted many visitors. The 
purpose of the test method developed 
Y this committee is to determine the 
fungicidal or fungistatic effectiveness of 
preventive compounds, and to deter- 
mine the mildew capacity, rot resistance 
and permanence of such properties. 


bers to examine this for the 


first time. 


apparatus 


There appears on these pages a num- 
ber of photographs taken during the 
The descriptive matter is 
sketchy 


Convention. 


necessarily and the reader is 


therefore referred to published reperts 


of the sub-ccmmittees which have ap- 
peared in the Proceedings and the Year 
Book. 


the newer 


Of interest to non-members and 
members of the 
1945 Year Book which has 
members. 


Association 
will be the 
now teen mailed to Com- 
plete descriptions of all test methods and 
apparatus are contained in this book. 
In addition to the apparatus which is 
shown in the photographs, the Associa- 


tion is also developing other test mate- 


rials and equipment. 





Dyed test papers have been developed 
for calibrating Fade-Ometer lamps with 
the standard lamp now being developed at 
the Bureau of Standards and are now 
under further critical tests. These papers 
may also be used in light fastness testing 
to rate samples in terms of Fade-Ometer 
hours rather than in terms of the standard 
dyed fabrics. Further investigation of the 
this purpose is under 
Standard dyed ribbons for use in atmos- 
pheric gas fading tests have been devel- 


paper for way. 


oped for control purposes. 

Cooperating with the various sub-com- 
mittees in arranging this exhibit was the 
Exhibit Committee for the Victory Con- 
vention. This committee was composed of 
Dr. Herman E. Hager, chairman, Dr. W. 
E. Coughlin, Ruth Corby and Margaret 
Hayden Rorke. 


<Inspecting a _ detergency machine, 
which was exhibited by the Detergency 
Committee. This trial machine was manu- 
factured by Riggs & Lombard, Inc. for the 
committee. The machine may be used in 
the following studies: (1) Types of soil on 
which detergents must act; (2) Compara- 
tive evaluation of detergents and their 
performance; (3) Mechanical means for 
conducting detergency tests. 
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<The operation of the immersion tester 
is shown in this photo. Four methods of} 


: : a testing various properties of water-resistant 
i «my on water-repellent fabrics have been devel. 
if j oped by this committee. They are (appara 
tus shown left to right in photo): (1) Off 
: 5 cial Standard Spray Tester; (2) Tentative 
We —= a , Standard Impact Penetration Tester; (3) 
. : » —-: Tentative Standard Immersion Tester; (4) 
, ; i Tentative Standard Hydrostatic Pressure 
: bid : : * Tester (or alternate Suter Tester). 
STANDARD SPRAY TEST | \ . 3 ae 
RATINGS | | i E 
/ \ 
: V Lady members look over the display pre 
4 ’ 5 pared by the Committee on Dimensional 
ae be Changes of Textile Fabrics. The machim ' 
oS wr ' is experimental and an attempt is being 
“= : ' made to duplicate the dimensional 
changes that a fabric will undergo while 
in the hands of consumers. A tentatwe 
test procedure has been drawn up bu 


additional tests will have to be made be- 
fore release. 





VA demonstration of the Fire Resistance Tester for industrial AThe Dy 
fabrics. The completely automatic machine—developed by the - a Massa 
committee and built by U. S.'Testing Combany—permits measur- ' - ; = machine 
ing the time in which a flame travels over th esurface of a fabric : ’ a . plotted ai 
sample. By following sbecified brocedure it is bossible to evaluate 1 measurin, 
the relative flammability of different fabrics. A photo of the top and 
Flammability Tester appeared on page P23 of the January 14th the cloth 
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AThe Drapemeter, which was developed with A.A.T.C.C. funds 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. By means of this 
machine the curved contours of a draped piece of cloth are 
plotted at different levels down the length of the sample. By 
measuring either the chord or radius of plotted curves taken at 
top and bottom of the sample, a numerical measure of how 
the cloth drapes may be obtained. 


Inspecting the exhibit which was pre- 

pared by the Committee on Resistance 
to Insect Pests. ‘This committee has de- 
veloped test methods for the evaluation 
of fabric pest deterrents. In estimating 
damage, use is made of the Visualometes 
which consists of a metal frame with an 
Opening strung with fiber thread so that 
exh square in the frame is equivalent to 
fo On one square inch surface. A life 
cycle incubation test is being evaluated 
4a final criteria on the efficiency of a 
moti resistant compound. A quarter-size 
Life Cycle Cabinet is shown in the photo. 


ATwo committee members in front of the Wash Fastness Com- 
mittee’s exhibit. The object of present studies of this Committee 
is to develob laboratory test methods that more nearly duplicate 
commercial results. More than 25,000 test samples will eventually 
he laundered. Some of the sambles are displayed and new types 
of gallon and pint metal jars for the Launder-Ometer which are 
now being studied are also shown. 
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<Some of the features of the exhibit of the Committe 
on Fastness to Light are being pointed out in this photo, 
Recent work of his committee includes the develop. 

ment of new standards for use in testing and grading 

light fastness and investigation of means for the calibra. 

tion of carbon arc lambs. 
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At the exhibit of the Committee on Transference of Color, the> 
operation of the Crock-Meter is being demonstrated in this photo. 
This committee has recently developed a chart for meusuring trans- 
ference of color. In evaluating fastness tests which involve the 
migration or transference of color from a sample to an undyed 
test material, this chart will be found valuable in rating precisely 
the degree of this usually undesirable effect, eliminating the neces- 
sity of preparing or securing colored standards for comparative 
trials. This staining of undyed material is of primary importance 
in crocking tests, and also must be considered in many other tests 
such as perspiration, washing, water and steaming. 
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<Two interested spectators at the convet 
tion inspect a gas fading unit on displa 
at the exhibit of the Committee on 4 
mospheric Fading. The purpose of thi 
exhibit was to show the proper procedut 
for testing the resistance of dyed 
lulose acetate rayon to atmospheric fumé 
Part of the exhibit displayed fabri 
which had not been properly controle 
and accordingly showed the _ typi 
extreme change of shade after sligh 
aging. Other fabrics were exhibit 
which withstood several standard AAJ: 
C.C. atmospheric fading tests before the 
tended to change shade. The apparaw 
on the right is another type of gas fadim 
unt, 
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INTRODUCTION 


HAVE been asked to talk to you this 
es about our plans for the Textile 
School at Georgia Tech. I am coming into 
this work with a point of view that may 
be a little different from that of most edu- 
cators in that all of my previous experi- 
ence has been in industrial work. In mak- 
ing our plans, I am trying to think in 
terms of what is desired of a textile trained 
man, based on my own experience and 
the reaction obtained from a large num- 
ber of mills with which I have been in 
contact in the past. With this in mind, we 
are making our plans from a long range 
point of view. 

There is no question but that we will 
find some of our plans will have to be 
altered as we progress, and this is as it 
should be. In order to keep up with the 
trends of the times, it will be necessary 
at intervals to revise current courses and 
probably introduce new courses. We ex- 
pect to do this as our experience shows 
us that changes should be made, or as new 
textile developments are brought to the 
front by research and other means. 


Georgia Tech, in the past, has turned 





out a large number of very successful 
textile men. Their records are outstand- 
ing in anybody’s town. We propose to 
continue developing men of high caliber, 
and we also propose to keep up with the 
times, as far as the education that we ex- 
pect to give our men is concerned. In 
other words, we have every intention of 
making Georgia Tech “Tops” as a Textile 
School. 

During the war, the number of students 
has been sharply reduced in all textile 
schools. Our present number is very low, 
and with the exception of a few men who 
were unable to complete their textile 
courses prior to entering the Armed Ser- 
vices, we cannot expect to enlarge our 
textile schools from returning Veterans. 
While in the Armed Forces, a number of 
men received intensive training in various 
Phases of engineering, chemistry, etc., but 
comparatively few men received special- 
zed training in textile work. In the 
majority of instances, I believe most of 
the textile work was in the Quartermaster 
Department where a large part of the 
Personnel was made up of experienced 
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textile men. This means that in order to 
build up our textile schools, we must 
start from scratch and expect to draw our 
students from the high schools through- 
vut the country and not depend upon re- 
turning Veterans. We will find a few 
Veterans who want to enter the textile 
but I believe that in most in- 
stances, particularly for the four year 
classes, the Veterans will be completing 
“unfinished business.” Others may be ex- 
mill workers wanting so-called short 
courses or possibly night or correspond- 
ence courses. 


schools 


AIMS OF THE TEXTILE SCHOOL 


We believe that it is the duty of Georgia 
Tech to train men thoroughly, not only 
in the fundamentals of textiles but also 
in the fundamentals of Engineering and 
Chemistry, in order to be able to supply 
the textile and related industries with 
suitable material from which they may 
select their admin- 
istrators, and executives. It is our purpose 


future supervisors, 
to give every student the advantage of 
the best training and advice possible in 
the textile field. In order to do that, we 
must supply not only the best in facilities, 
but our professors must make every effort 
to get across to the students the funda- 
mentals of textile work and keep abreast 
of all modern trends in the textile in- 
dustry. 

I am aware of the fact that most mills 
would be very happy if the textile schools 
could graduate experienced men. Of 
course this is impossible. The best that 
any school can do is to impart to the 
student the fundamental knowledge of his 
field in such a manner that he is able to 
utilize and build up on these funda- 
mentals, when he enters industry. I feel 
strongly that in addition to a student’s 
academic point of view, the faculty should 
be in a position to instill a practical point 
of view as well. This will make it much 
easier for the college graduate to accept 
the rather sudden change when entering 
industry, and will make it easier for the 
industry to develop the man along prac- 
tical lines. 

In teaching our students the funda- 
mentals of textiles and related subjects, 
we want to get across the “why” as well 
as the “how” to work. We want to use 
our mill as a laboratory, in order to get 
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across to the student the basic knowledge 
connected with operating the machines. 
While he will have a good knowledge of 
how to operate them, we do not propose 
to spend all our time trying to turn out 
operators who can go into a mill and 
make top wages immediately as spinners, 
weavers, or what have you, on an effi- 
ciency basis. The mills can take our men 
and make them into more efficient machine 
operators in a few months than we can 
in four years. We believe that if we can 
get across the things mentioned, you will 
be able to develop a good operating man 
in the shortest possible time. 


TEXTILE EDUCATION FOUNDATION 


You are aware that the Textile Educa- 
tion Foundation, Inc. of Georgia has de- 
termined to make it possible for our 
school to develop good men. The Founda- 
tion is a non-profit organization to which 
almost 100 per cent of the manufacturers 
of the State of Georgia have contributed 
more than $500,000.00. It was established 
for the purpose of making possible the 
development of textile education, in order 
to insure a supply, to the textile industry 
of the South, of better trained graduates 
who will be qualified to assume posi- 
tions of responsibility in the industry. It 
is up to Georgia Tech to develop such 
men. 

In the short time that I have been con- 
nected with Georgia Tech, the Founda- 
tion has backed up our plans in an effec- 
tive manner. The money set aside by the 
Foundation is to be used strictly for edu- 
cational purposes and is not to be ex- 
pended for buildings or equipment. 


PROPOSED TEXTILE CURRICULUM 


Concerning the needs and plans of our 
Textile School, we are thinking in terms 
of a long range point of view. All of us 
in the textile faculty at Georgia Tech 
feel that our present curriculum can be 
revised and strengthened and we are cur- 
rently working toward this objective. 
Since the courses for 1945-46 had already 
been established and approved, nothing 
can be done in the way of making changes 
at this time. The present plans are for 
Georgia Tech to change from the semester 
basis to the quarterly basis in the 1946-47 
session. This, we believe, will give us the 
desired opportunity to begin our work on 
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revising and balancing our courses more 
as we would like to have them. In the 
past, most of the textile courses in this 
section have dealt with cotton and other 
natural fibers, with a comparatively small 
amount of work on synthetic yarns. Most 
of our present textile equipment at 
Georgia Tech was set up a number of 
years ago with the idea of processing 
natural fibers. Over the past several years, 
synthetics have come to the front more 
than ever before. I do not believe that 
as many mills in Georgia have been 
processing synthetics as in some of the 
other States, but at the present time there 
is a definite trend in this direction and 
I am confident that more and more mills 
will process synthetics either in 100 per 
cent form or in blends with cotton, wool, 
or other fibers. Synthetics have made 
considerable progress in the field of dress 
goods, suitings, knit fabrics, etc. Because 
of the recent developments during the war 
years, there is a very excellent possibility 
that they will intrude into fields in which 
cotton previously has been used almost 
exclusively. With these thoughts in mind, 
it is our belief that more stress should be 
placed on synthetics at Georgia Tech. We 
have no intention of attempting to teach 
students how to manufacture synthetics 
but we do believe that they should be 
tanght sufficient chemistry and related sub- 
jects in order that we may get across, in 
textile courses, the fundamentals of syn- 
thetic yarns along with the natural fibers 
in order that they may have a better un- 
derstanding of these new textiles which 
in turn will place our graduates in a bet- 
ter position to handle these fibers in a 
textile mill. To begin with, we do not 
propose at this time to offer a synthetic 
yarn option, but we want to stress these 
fibers more and teach the students some- 
thing of the background and the technique 
of handling these fibers, to parallel our 
work with natural fibers. This will give 
us an opportunity to build up our courses 
and lectures along this line, determine 
how well such work will be accepted by 
the students and the manufacturers and, 
eventually, put us in a position to offer 
a course in textile fibers, should it be 
justifiable. 

At the present time, we are offering 
three options in textiles: 

1. Textile Engineering 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


ww NV 


Textile Manufacturing 

In making our proposals for the con- 
tent of these courses for the coming year, 
we are working on the hkasis that a Tex- 
tile Engineer is a man thoroughly grounded 
in the fundamentals of engineering with 
This 


type of course should appeal to the man 


a sound basic training in textiles. 


who wants to enter the textile field with 


an engineering approach. A man trained 
in this branch should be equipped to enter 
textile operations or equipped to enter 
the related engineering branches of textile 
industry where a sound engineering back- 
ground combined with textile training is 
essential. 

The Textile Chemistry and Dyeing op- 
tion should appeal to the man interested 
in textile chemical research or one who 
expects to center his activities in commer- 
cial Bleaching, Dyeing, or Finishing 
plants. A man with this background 
would be well equipped to enter the syn- 
thetic yarn field or would be equipped to 
enter the field of textile specialties, either 
in the manufacturing, sales, or research 
departments. This student will receive 
sound chemical training with a sound 
basic training in textiles. 

The Textile Manufacturing option is 
designed for the man who expects to 
aeal entirely with textile manufacturing. 
While it is the nearest approach to the 
vocational type of work sometimes given 
in textile schools, the course as we are 
proposing it definitely #s mot a vocational 
course but a well rounded course for this 
type of work. Any student selecting it for 
a “snap” course certainly will get a sur- 
prise! 

Most of you men, as chemists, probably 
are more interested in our Chemistry and 
Dyeing option. In all options, we expect 
to give the basic course in the 
Freshman 


same 
year, which will involve In- 
organic Chemistry, Engineering Drawing, 
With the 
change to the quarterly system, we are 
proposing that Qualitative Analysis be 
given in the Freshman year. Quantitative 
Analysis, along with Mathematics, Physics, 
English, etc., should be given in the 
Sophomore year. We are proposing to 
start our first courses of textiles in the 
Sophomore year. We are proposing Or- 
ganic Chemistry and Physical Chemistry 


Engineering Mathematics, etc. 


in the Junior year along with further 
courses of textiles. The Seniors will take 
Industrial Chemistry, Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing, Testing work on synthetic 
This does not give you the 
merely 


fi-ers, etc. 
entire course content but I am 
pointing out these items to indicate that 
we are trying to get a good background 
in chemistry, along with the textiles. 

These proposals are now being studied 
by the college authorities to determine 
how they can best be worked in. 

As you know, no textile courses in any 
of the textile schools are accredited by 
the official accrediting association. We 
are planning to develop our courses in 
uch a manner that at least one option, 
ind possibly two, may be accredited. This 
involves a lot of red tape, planning, and 


changes, but we are working to this end. 
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In considering our plans, we feel thy each thei 
now is the time to lay our basic ground Jpable of | 
work while the number of students in thelS 590 45 
textile department is comparatively smalj|™de make 
For this reason, we are not attempting tq)" the mi 
work in short courses, night  schogfiad finds 
courses, etc. at this time. As we developesin at ¢ 
our work and the need is indicated, we} the ba 
can give consideration to these points; by|*titten 4 
I feel that we must get our “house jgfi2 Which | 
order” before we go into this phase of this su’ 
the work. I also feel that too many “op. tile Journ: 
tions” for study may make the job up|"¥é mill 
wieldy. I prefer turning out well rounded determine 
students in the options that we have |r textile 


present as I believe that men trained jp{theit 45¥ 
this manner can do an excellent job follow 
the industry. by a majo 
in the foll 

PLANS FOR PROFESSORS 1. Char 

While we have been talking at som 2. Pers 
length about plans for students, I think} > Abil 
that we should give some thought to plan} * Initi 
for professors. In the light of our pro. 5. Abil 
posed curriculum for the quarterly sys. 6. Teck 
tem, all professors are preparing to re The str 
vise and re-write lecture notes in order |“2aracter 
to do more thoroughly the job that we}hool car 


have in mind. Frequently professors, while | dents, ' 


excellently trained for teaching, do not toward gi 
have the opportunity to keep in clos real educa 
contact with industry and its requirements |" finishe 
over a period of years. In order to be | feels a lite 
able to project the practical point of view | V his 
into their teaching, it is my feeling that that he ha 
professors should maintain as close con the man \ 
tact with industry as possible. We areq College tra 
now working on plans whereby we will who freq 
be able to place at least one professor each | UCM 1 
year into a representative textile mill is There are 
this state. The purpose of this is to give that may I 
him a thorough refresher course in ter when he 2 
tiles and to give him an opportunity t0 | have bee 
come in contact with labor and some of ‘es whic 
their problems as well as the problems 0! bet him t 
management. It will give him an oppor) like to pas 
tunity to work through the mills andj“ worth 
obtain the most up-to-date information} “© 4% ty 
on the processing of fibers and the pet} °V* and 
formance of new equipment. I hope t tion. The 
be able to place them in different repre |. Wher 
sentative mills over the state and natural dress 
this is going to require close cooperatio! gentl) 
on the part of the mills. Such experiente tervie 
will be invaluable to the man and to ou! ads 
Textile School. This in turn will be t busin 
flected in our graduates going out to tht smart 
mills, and will place us in a better pos very | 
tion to know what you need develope; you d 
n our textile students. ; intelli 
2. If yo 

POINTS TO GET ACROSS TO STUDENTS not h: 
We have spoken about our curriculv? do n 
for the Textile School. In my opinio! assum 
there are other things to get across! becau 
our students. A criticism which has bee have | 
made from time to time, is that the schoe Bree. 
25, 194 March 25, 
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feel tha}each their graduates that they are Ca- 
c ground |pable of holding down “top-notch” jobs 
nts in thel*s 8000 as they have graduated. This atti- 
ely smalj {ude makes it hard both on the man and 
npting 10 the mills when he accepts his first job 
it schooifand finds that it is necessary for him to 
begin at the bottoms and to be advanced 


© develop : = 

cated, wef! the basis of ability. I recently have 
] . 

oints: byf*fitten a letter to our textile students 


‘house pf? Which I tried to get across my thoughts 
phase of lon this subject. A leading Southern Tex- 
tile Journal made a survey of representa- 


vany “op ‘ 
job un.{tive mill executives some time ago to 
| rounded determine what their requirements were 


for textile graduates. In reading through 


; have at ; 
F answers to a number of questions, 


rained in : 
1t job in| the following points appear to be stressed 
by a majority of the mills, approximately 


in the following order of importance: 


1. Character 
at _ 2. Personality 
. I think 3. Ability to handle men 
(to plan} * Initiative 
our pro- 5. Ability to put theory into practice 
rerly sys 6. Technical training 
1Z to re The stress seemed to be centered on 
in order Character and Personality. If we, as a 
that we} chool can get these points across to our 


students, we will have gone a long way 
toward giving them the foundation for a 
real education. Sometimes a student who 
has finished his four year college course 
feels a little “proud” and a little “cockey” 
over his accomplishments and may feel 
that he has a very distinct advantage over 
the man who has not had the benefit of 
college training. This is the type of man 
who frequently is responsible for the 
criticism mentioned a few minutes ago. 
There are a number of so called rules 
that may be given the new man to follow 
when he approaches a mill for work, but 
| have written down ten common sense 
tules which I believe will help if we can 
get him to take them to heart. I would 
+ like to pass these on to you for what they 
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yrmation| Y€ ate trying to get across to the students 


the per} Ver and above their fundamental educa- 
tion. They are as follows: 


hope t 

nt repre} || When appearing for an interview, 
naturall dress neatly, answer questions intelli- 
)peration gently but do not dominate the in- 
perienc terview. Do not attempt to tell your 


Prospective employer how to run his 
business or impress him with “how 
smart you are.” He can size you up 
very well and determine how much 
you don't know, after five minutes of 


d to : 
evelope 
| intelligent conversation. 
? 


Il be te 
it to th 
ter pos 


If your prospective employer does 
not happen to be a college graduate, 
do not make the fatal mistake of 
assuming that you are superior just 
because you are fortunate enough to 
have college training or a college de- 
gree. This may be just as “accident 
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of birth” on your part and your 
prospective employer did not reach 
his high position because he was 
dumb. 

3. Remember that you are not neces- 
sarily doing your prospective em- 
ployer a favor by offering him your 
services. He is in business for a 
profit and expects to obtain value 
received for the service he buys. It 
is your job to sell yourself in a man- 
ner so that both parties will benefit 
by and be satisfied with the transac- 
tion. 

4. A pleasant personality as well as a 
sound technical training are your 
best assets when selling yourself be- 
fore you have had an opportunity 
to obtain practical experience in your 
chosen field. Develop these assets to 
the best of your ability before ap- 
proaching a man for a job. 

5. On accepting your first job in a mill, 
forget temporarily that you are a 
college trained man. Do not criticize 
everything you may see that does not 
look as the “book” stated it should 
look. Remember that local mill con- 
ditions and requirements may demand 
certain practices, arrangement of 
equipment, machine settings, etc., to 
produce the best results. The mills 
are in business for a profit and hard 
experience has dictated the things 
you will see in order for the mill to 
do an efficient job at a profit. 

6. Never criticize unless you are sure 

you have a better idea for doing a 

job and are capable of putting your 

idea into practice to demonstrate your 
point, if necessary. Any suggestion 
you are convinced is worthwhile and 

will add to the profit of your mill, 

be sure to bring to the attention of 

proper authorities in a diplomatic 
manner. 

Your first job on entering a mill is 

to make friends with the operators 

on the machines. Obtain their confi- 
dence and respect, learn how they 
think and pay attention to what they 
have to say. While they may not 
have the advantage of the education 
you have had, they can teach you in- 
numerable things not taught in books. 

Their good will and trust may well 

mean the difference between your 

success or failure in a mill organiza- 
tion. 

8. In order to get along with mill work- 
ers, you must really like them, have 
respect for their knowledge and 
ability, be truly interested in their 
affairs and activities and above all, be 
fair and honest in your dealings with 
those working under your supervi- 
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sion as well as those of equal or bet- 
ter rank. 

9. Be pleasant in your work. 
job assignment pleasantly and effi- 
ciently. Do not be afraid of getting 
your hands dirty or to wear overalls. 
You must learn to crawl before you 
walk. The “white collar” job will 
come later—after you have demon- 
strated your ability to do the other 
work, 

10. Consider your first few years of mill 
work as your “Post Graduate Textile 
Course.” Learn all you can, apply 
yourself to your job and use your 
head. Success is bound to come! 


Do each 


APPRENTICESHIP PLAN 


When I first came to Atlanta to take 
over my work at the Textile School, it 
was made quite clear to me by the mills 
that they were interested in obtaining high 
caliber men in the textile industry. In 
order to obtain “top-notch” men, the in- 
dustry must offer the necessary incentive. 

In the past, co-op students have made 
good records and have been well accepted 
by the mills. The Co-op Course has been 
very good but in order to become a co-op 
student, a man must have graduated from 
the upper third of his high school class. 
One of the main things that makes a 
co-op student desirable to the mills is 
that he receives practical training before 
he takes a regular job. 

It is my feeling that there is a large 
number of high school students who do 
not have quite so high an academic rating 
but who may be more desirable as mill 
men because of personality, ability to get 
along with others and plain common 
sense. I feel that if these men had the 
same opportunity for practical experience 
that is given to co-op students, they could 
be just as desirable to the mill. With this 
in mind, I proposed and outlined a so- 
called Apprenticeship Training Program 
for textile students and new graduates a 
short time after I arrived at Tech. The 
outline as I submitted it covered the broad 
plans for such a program with the idea 
that it would be necessary to work with 
the individual mills in order to set up 
a detail program that would meet their 
requirements. The broad plan, as I out- 
lined it, has been received favorably by 
the Textile Education Foundation and 
they are currently working with me on 
the details in order that the plan may be 
submitted to all of the mills in this state. 

Briefly, the purpose of this plan is to 
offer an incentive to men to enter the 
textile industry. The plan as outlined has 
suggested an 18 months training course, 
a portion of which time could be covered 
by summer work which would be ap- 
plied to the total time required. It fur- 
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ther suggests that the trainee be paid on 
a salary basis that would compete with 
other types of industry. This does not 
mean that we should pay the beginner as 
much in the Georgia towns as he could re- 
ceive in N. Y., Chicago or other centers, 
but based on living costs, he should net 
approximately the same amount of money 
that he would net at those centers. I be- 
lieve that this could te achieved by start- 
ing off beginners at $120.00 to $125.00 
per month, after six months increase the 
salary $5.00 to $10.00 a month and after 
twelve months. give him another small 
increase. This would set up an incentive 
and would not overpay the man. 

I further suggested that a planned pro- 
gram of work be laid out in order that 
the student be allowed to work completely 
through a mill. This would have to be 
varied depending upon the type of mill 
and the type of student. In other words 
the program for a Textile Chemistry and 
Dyeing student should be somewhat differ- 
ent from the program used for Textile 
Engineering or Textile Manufacturing stu- 
dents. I do believe, however, that a Textile 
Chemistry and Dyeing student should 
spend some time in mill operations, from 
opening through weaving and inspection, 
prior to going into the bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing processes and the laboratory. 
He needs this background for a better 
understanding of the work which he is to 
do. I am quite positive that a program 
of this type will serve to develop better 
men and will offer more inducement for 
better men to enter the textile field. The 
old idea of hiring a textile graduate, giv- 
ing him a broom and telling him to “sink 
or swim” had certain merits but frequently 
a new man became discouraged and quit 
the textile business. I am sure that the 
textile industry has lost a numer of good 
men in this manner who, with a little 
encouragement, would have made excel- 
lent additions to the industry. Further- 
more, word of this type of training has 
gotten around to high school students 
and they naturally ask why they should 
spend their time in college to get into a 
job of this type that offered rather a 
“rugged” road to advancement, with poor 
pay. 

Other Engineering Industries long ago 
decided that this method of obtaining and 
training men did not pay. Their present 
method of selection and careful training 
has paid dividends and is offering serious 
competition to the textile industry in the 
trained labor market. 

In connection with the proposed train- 
ing plan, we at Georgia Tech are plan- 
ning to follow up on all new students who 
might be placed in the textile industry 
and where this program is worked out 
we want to supply our summer students, 
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particularly, with questionnaires which 
will require some study while they are 
working in order for them to be able to 
answer the questions. When they return 
to school, we will examine them and 
determine what they have learned on their 
jobs. When men come to Georgia Tech 
from a town in which a mill is located, 
we would like so far as possible to return 
those men to that mill for their training. 
Neither the mill nor the student would 
be under any obligation to form a con- 
nection at the end of the training period 
but if it were mutually agreeable, it 
would te a fine thing to do and we be- 
lieve that in most instances it would work 
out in that manner. By following the 
progress of the student in the mills, we 
will be in a position to spot the strong 
and weak points in our teaching and if 
we find a man who does not fit into the 
textile picture, then with the cooperation 
of the mill management, we should re- 
move him immediately. We may try him 
in another mill where he might fit in bet- 
ter with the organization but there prob- 
ably will be circumstances under which 
we may find that a man is completely 
unsuitable for textile work. After care- 
ful consideration, we should definitely ad- 
vise the man to try some other type of 
work where he would be more satisfied 
and happier. 

This program will require close co- 
cperation on the part of the mills and it 
is our desire to work with them in every 
manner possible in order to develop the 
proper type of textile man. Our greatest 
difficulty at the present time will be in 
having a sufficient number of students to 
go around. I should like to be in a posi- 
tion to have enough students whereby we 
could place a number each year into the 
different mills over the State. In order 
to do this, we are going to work in every 
way that we can to build up a student 
body in the textile department but we 
definitely must have your help in putting 
students into our school. We cannot do 
this alone and get the type and number 
of men now needed. If we start out im- 
mediately with a maximum number of 
students in the Freshman class who sign 
up to take textiles, it will be four years 
before you can begin to see the results of 
this program, therefore, we want to get 
this started immediately and are depend- 
ing, to a large extent, upon the mills of 
this State to supply prospects. With the 
proper incentive for the students, with 
the proper type of teaching at Georgia 
Tech, and with the cooperation of the 
mills, we can do the job. 


TEXTILE BUILDING 


Among our plans for future work at 
Georgia Tech, we are proposing to build 
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a new textile building. There is not suf. 
cient room in our present building fo, 
the addition of new types of eauipmee) MJ C 
which we will need, therefore, this roop 

will have to be made. We already hay 
drawn up tentative plans and also hay 
submitted a list of equipment in the 
present building which should be dis 
carded immediately, new equipment which 
should take its place immediately, and 
additional equipment will be necessan 
for a new building in order that we ma 
have sufficient machinery to take care oj jm 
synthetics, cotton and wool, as well a ao 
more modern equipment for a Dyeing and 
Finishing Department. The office and 
classroom facilities in the present build. 
ing are inadequate. The proposed plans 
for the new building will be modern in 
every respect and we expect to air-condi. 
tion the operating area in order to enable very direc 
us to operate under the most modern mill tile chemi: 
set-up. As you probably noticed recently The ts 
in the paper, we hope to be able to start 
this building in 1947. 
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MODERN SALT AND BRINE USAGE 
IN TEXTILE PLANTS’ 


OU probably think of salt in the 

textile mill as a sort of necessary evil 
—a raw material in which none of you is 
particularly interested—or even care to 
be interested. The salt comes into the 
plant; you truck it around to the dyeing 
vats and machines and the zeolite water 
softener, and that is that. There seems to 
be nothing more to be said about salt. 

I hope to prove to you that salt is of 
very direct personal interest to every tex- 
tile chemist and every mill superintendent. 
The textile chemist is interested in the 
quality of the work and the superintendent 
is interested in the cost of the work. The 
handling or the mishandling of the salt 
affects both quality and cost — not in 
theoretical, far-off ways but in direct, im- 
mediate ways—ways you have to come to 
grips with every day you work. I am 
going to talk to you about the relation of 
the salt to your quality and costs. 

For the last ten years, I have been doing 
technical work on the handling and the 
application of salt and brine in the textile 
mills in the Piedmont and Southeastern 
and South-Central textile districts. I have 
called on most of the mills in those dis- 
tricts. | have seen their processes and com- 
pared one mill with another. It has been 
my privilege to see a complete revolution 
in the methods of storing, dissolving, dis- 
ttibuting and applying salt in textile 
Plants during those ten years. In fact, it 
has been my privilege to help in bringing 
about that revolution. 

Let me outline the bare fundamentals of 
your salt problem. You use a lot of it, 
and whether you like it or not, you have 
got to store in somewhere. Then you have 
got to get it out of storage and spread it 
around to the dyeing vats and machines 
and zeolite softeners somehow. How are 
you going to do it? 

When the salt comes in on the railroad 
siding, you would naturally like to store 
it just as close to that siding as you could 
get it. But maybe such a location is too 
far away from the dyeing machines. So 
you decide to store the salt in the dye 
house or as close to it as you can get. 
Probably the location isn’t particularly 
happy for either storing or distributing 
but is a compromise and the best you 
can do. 


_—_——— 


So much for the storage. 
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Now for the distributing. The salt is 
in the storage pile and you have got to get 
it into a wheelbarrow or a buggy or some- 
thing to cart it around in. That means 
handling the salt twice—once to get it into 
storage and once to get it out. Then you 
have got to trundle the buggies of salt up 
and down aisles to get it to the dyeing 
machines. Men have to stop other work 
to carry the salt around and they interfere 
with other operations while they are run- 
ning up and down the aisles. They spill 
salt on the floor. Then tco, you have got 
a salt measuring problem at the dyeing 
machines, and I am going to speak of that 
in a moment. You also have a salt dis- 
solving problem in the dyeing vat or 
machine itself when you use dry salt. 

Now, it is not my purpose in this 
talk to review the physical chemistry of 
salt as an exhausting agent in the dye bath 
or the way it acts on the zeolite in the 
water softener. However, I must point out 
that the salt has no effect whatever in the 
dyeing machine or the softener until it is 








dissolved—it has to be in brine form 
tefore it acts. This leads to a very obvious 
thought. 


If the salt has got to be used as brine, 
why not dissolve it in some kind of tank 
right at the storage bin and then pump 
the saturated brine around instead of 
horsing the dry salt around. If you do 
that, you can store the salt anywhere you 
please and dissolve it right beside the 
storage pile—even in a shed hundreds of 
yards away, as many mills are doing right 





now. 

Let me apologize for the advertising 
nature of Fig. 1. However, it perfectly 
illustrates my point so I had it made up 
from one of our published advertisements. 
Just notice the troubled path of the fellow 
carting dry salt around, then compare it 
with brine flowing from a salt dissolver 
through a pipe to dyeing vats, dyeing 
machines, and water softeners. The brine 
doesn’t have to flow by gravity. Usually 
you pump it with a cheap 1” or 2” pump. 

Now how do you dissolve the salt? 
This seems easy. You throw a handful 
of salt into a pail and stir it with a stick. 
This is just dandy until you start to deal 
with a ton of salt or a 50-ton carload of 
salt. Also, you insist that the brine be 
fully saturated and perfectly clean and 


clear. Also, you insist on using rock salt 
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instead of evaporated salt. 

Right here let me digress and speak of 
the difference between rock salt and 
evaporated salt. Almost all salt 
from the ground. It is in a layer of solid 
rock salt probably 1,000 feet 


comes 


under the 
surface. 

The cross section in Fig. 2 
surface of the ground and a layer of rock 
salt underneath. You can get the salt up 
to the surface of the ground in two ways. 
One way is to sink a well down to the 
salt deposit and force water down—dis- 
solve the salt and pump the brine back up. 
Then the water is evaporated by boiling 
the brine and the salt is recovered as a 
fine-grained evaporated salt or vacuum pan 
Table salt is a common example of 


shows the 


salt. 
evaporated salt. 

The second way to get the salt up to 
the surface is to sink a shaft, send miners 
underground, and mine out the solid rock 
salt just as if it were coal. The salt is 
hoisted up and crushed and screened into 
different sizes ready to sell and use. A 
very common rock salt size is about the 
same as a pea or bean. This size used to 
be called ice cream salt. 

The differences between rock salt and 
evaporated salt are very important and 
are not always appreciated. First of all, 
rock salt is usually much cheaper than 
evaporated salt. Second and very im- 
portant, the grains are so much coarser 
than those of evaporated salt that rock salt 
dces not freeze in winter or cake in wet 
weather. It is always free-flowing and 
handles easily, whereas, evaporated salt 
often cakes so hard in the bin that a pickax 
is needed to loosen it. The only disad- 
vantage of rock salt is that—being a mined 
salt—it contains 1 to 114 per cent of shale 
This means that rock 
thrown 


or insoluble matter. 
salt should preferably 
directly into a dyeing machine as the par- 
ticles of shale cut bearings and get tangled 
in the goods. The rock salt should be 
dissolved by a method that will leave the 
insoluble shale particles behind, so only 
a very pure and very clear saturated brine 
is pumped to the dyeing machines. How 
is the rock salt going to be dissolved? 

Fig. 3 shows one of the very earliest 
and crudest salt dissolvers, patented back 
in 1897. 

The salt is dumped into the barrel and 
water enters through the pipe grid in the 
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DOES THIS WASTE OF MAN-HOURS 
EAT UP THE PROFITS IN YOUR PLANT? 


Follow this worker and count the steps wasted 
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Fig. 1 





Quinn’s Barrel Dissolver 

bottom and flows up through the salt. 
Then it overflows into a small filter box 
on the side of the barrel packed with 
sponges. This sounds all right, doesn’t it? 
However, it is a batch process—not con- 
tinuous. Also, it is impossible to get the 
water to upflow evenly, particularly in a 
big tank. It always channels and the 
brine is unsaturated. The upflowing brine 
carries suspended fine salt and fine insolu- 
bles. In theory the suspended matter is 
caught on the sponge filter. Actually, the 
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AUTOMATIC FREE-FLOWING 
BRINE SAVES WASTE! 
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Oxley’s Brine Purifier 





sponges are always plugging up and have 
to be cleaned. Further, the sponges are a 
very poor filter and the brine is muddy. 
Fig. 4 shows Oxley’s 1924 patent. Salt 
fills the tank and is supported on a gravel 
bed which is in turn supported on a metal 
screen. Water enters the perforated pipe 
and the brine flows down through the 
gravel into a collecting chamber below the 


screen. It flows through a pipe into a 
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Fig. 2 


Cross Section of Salt Well and Salt Mine 


separate filtering drum containing 
gravel. The brine is often very weak but 
the filter does a fairly good job if itis 
large enough and cleaned often enough. 
However, gravel doesn’t belong in a salt 
dissolver — it belongs outdoors on the 
ground. Furthermore, this device requites 
a rather complicated mass of piping and 
miscellaneous gadgets. 

Fig. 5 shows the Lixator rock salt dis 
solver patented in 1933. I am going t 
describe this dissolver with considerable 
enthusiasm—not because I am directly as 
sociated with it—but because, looking 4 
it strictly as an engineering proposition, it 
seems just about perfect for the purpos. 
It is only a round tank with a conical 
bottom. There is a false bottom inside, 
also cone-shaped. This false bottom is not 
a screen or filter but a steel plate cont 
with a large throat opening. There 
nothing else inside the tank. It is com 
pletely filled with salt from an overhead 
supply. Water enters through a distrib 
uting nozzle and the liquid level is held 
at the top of the tank by a float valve. The 
water passes down through the salt and 
becomes fully saturated brine by the tim 
it has percolated half way down. Sine 
the brine is fully saturated at the halfway 
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enough. {Point, it can’t dissolve any more salt. 
in a salt |Therefore, the salt in the lower half of 
on the |the dissolver is a perfectly inert material 
requires |—just as if it were sand or gravel or 
ing and |Ponges. The salt itself acts as a filter if 
jthe brine is saturated before it gets to the 
salt dis J{lter-bed part of the salt. The water 
Zoing to flowing downward becomes first a fully 
siderable Saturated brine and then a filtered brine 
ectly as {40d then flows into the chamber under the 
oking at | ‘alse bottom and flows out into the dis- 
sition, it | Charge pipe. 
purpose. As fast as salt is dissolved, more salt 
conical }4ows in. Since it is coarse rock salt, it 
» inside, | lows freely, and stops on its angle of re- 
ym isnot }Pose. There are no feed gates to open 
ate cone} 2nd close and the salt feed is automatic. 
There is} The dissolving water starts and stops auto- 
is com} atically and all the operator has to do 
yverhead | 'S Open and close a valve in the brine dis- 
distrib | ‘harge line accordingly as he needs the 
js held brine. 
Ive. The} After a large tonnage of salt has keen 
salt and | dissolved, quite a lot of insoluble matter 
the time | “Cumulates in the filter bed and eventu- 
Since fally slows up the brine flow. To clean 
halfway | ‘he dissolver the salt feed is stopped and 
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the drain valve opened and the insoluble 
matter flushed out to the sewer. 

The trade name, Lixator, comes from 
the word lixiviate which means to separate 
soluble and insoluble material by washing 
or dissolving it out with a solvent. Here 
the solvent is fresh water. 

The Lixator may seem absurdly simple, 
but I must warn you that it is not artless 
but the height of art. 
the right size of salt, the 


You must have 
right rate 
of flow, and the right ratio between the 
dissolving and filtering zones. All three 
factors must click at once, and this will 
explain why such an apparently simple 
device was not invented a hundred years 
ago. 

Fig. 6 shows the outside appearance of 
a Lixator with a wooden overhead feed 
hopper, filled from the floor above. 


Fig. 7 shows a Lixator installed at 
Princeton Knitting Mills, Watertown, 
Conn. This Lixator has a salt storage 


hopper instead of an overhead feed. The 
salt is shovelled into the hopper from a 
pile on the floor or else dumped in from 
bags. This is very typical of most Lixa- 
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Fig. 6 
Lixator showing overhead feed 





Fig. 7 
Lixator at Pinceton Knitting Mills, 
Watertown, Conn. 





tors in mills using a moderate amount of 
salt. 
Fig. 8 shows some typical ways to feed 


Lixators. The sketch on the left shows a 
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wall type hopper. The hopper is bolted 
right up against an opening in the storage 
bin wall. The operator stands on the salt 
in the bin and shovels it through the open- 
ing into the Lixator hopper just as fast or 
carelessly as he pleases. No salt falls on 
the floor around the Lixtor. 

The type of Lixator which is described 
can be made in sizes up to 10’ or 12’ in 
diameter and is all very well for a mod- 
erate tonnage of salt or wherever you can 
have an overhead storage for gravity salt 
feed into the Lixator. However, suppose 
you are a very large salt user, and suppose 
you want to get the salt off the railroad 
track with one handling and never touch 
it again—just pump the brine. Then we 
have to apply the Lixate principles to tanks 
which hold anywhere from one to ten 
carloads of salt, and here is how we do it. 

Fig. 9 shows a silo type Lixator installed 
by Cedartown Textiles at Cedartown, 
Georgia. We just apply the three Lixate 
principles on a large scale in the shallow 
concrete tank which acts as a support for 
the wood storage silo above. The wetted 
portion of the salt and the brine are inside 
the concrete tank. The dry salt in storage 
—several carlcads—is held in the wood 
silo part of the Lixator and drops down 
into the concrete tank as fast as the salt 
below is dissolved. The salt is lifted into 
the silo by a bucket elevator. 

We are rather proud of these silo type 
Lixators having invented them. They don’t 
require much concrete because the main 
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Fig. 8 


Lixators with Various Types of Rock Salt Storage 


Fig. 9 
Storage Lixator at Cedartown Textiles, 
Cedartown, Ga. 





salt storage is in the relatively cheap wood 
stave silo. They are the cheapest and sim- 
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plest combination of salt storage and sali! rate of « 
dissolver ever invented. Textiles 

Fig. 10 shows another silo type Lixatot, these re 
installed by Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co} River ar 


at Chattanooga. The silo is steel and Virginia, 
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there is quite a lot of concrete—it’s twice 
as high as you would expect because the 
upper half only is used for the Lixator and 
the lower half is a brine storage chamber. 
American Finishing Company at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, have two silo Lixators fed 
m3 by the same tucket elevator. 
We also can apply the Lixate principles 
+{0 rectangular concrete tanks. We have 
tcher Co} Pplied these principles to tanks as much 
as 12’ wide by 60’ long, holding over 300 
tons of salt and dissolving the salt at a 
and sal'}tate of over 14 tons per hour. Macon 
Textiles at Macon, Georgia, has one of 
 Lixator,| these rectangular type silos, and Dan 
cher Co} River and Riverside Mills at Danville, 


teel and Virginia, has four of them. 
‘ 


—<———— 
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Typical Pressure Switch Arrangement for Brine Pump 
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Bear in mind that the whole strategy 
of saving money in the salt purchasing and 
handling is to use coarse, free-flowing rock 
salt and store and dissolve it with as little 
handling as possible and just as close to 
the railroad siding as possible, and pump 
the brine to the points of use. Note that 
this brine is fully saturated and is crystal 
clear and very pure. 

Most evaporated salt averages 1/2 per 
cent or more dissolved impurities, mostly 
calcium sulphate with a little calcium 
chloride and magnesium chloride. Rock 
salt contains about 1 to 114 per cent 
impurity which is mostly insoluble, and, 
therefore, stays behind in the dissolver. 
The impurities in rock salt brine are of 
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Fig. 13 





the same kind as in evaporated salt brine, 
but rock salt brine will average consider- 
ably lower than evaporated salt brine in 
the actual quantity of the impurities 
present. 

Now I would like to speak of brine 
distribution. In Fig. 11 the flow sheet 
shows the principle of distributing the 
brine from the Lixator whether the latter 
is a small metal one or a large silo or 
storage type Lixator. The F-rine usually 
flows from the Lixator to a small storage 
tank and is pumped to the points of use by 
a centrifugal pump of all iron or all 
bronze construction. 

The brine pump can be controlled by 
push button stations at several points, but 
most customers control the pump by a 
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pressure switch in the discharge line, as 
shown in Fig. 12. The pressure switch is 
connected by electrical wiring to the pump 
starting switch. When any valve in the 
brine discharge pipe as opened to draw off 
brine, the pressure in the line drops and 
the pressure switch automatically starts up 
the motor and pumps brine until the 
pressure is built up again. Really it’s just 
as simple as turning a water valve off and 
on. The salt feeds automatically, the 
water feeds automatically, the salt dis- 
solves automatically—all you do is open 
and close a brine valve. 

The installation in Fig. 13 happens to be 
in a tannery, but you'll notice how simple 
the pressure switch layout is. 

Small dye houses very satisfactorily use 
a steam jet pump or steam ejector for 
pumping the Frine. 
and economical and also heats the brine 
with the operating steam which you would 
use in any case for heating. Note that in 
Fig. 14, this particular layout shows a 
brine storage tank with its liquid level 
matching the liquid level in the Lixator. 


This is very simple 





When the ejector starts to draw off brine, 
the drop in the storage tank level causes 
the Lixator to automatically start up and 
run brine into the storage tank until it is 
full again. Then the Lixator automat- 
ically stops flowing. All you do is start 
and stop the ejector. 
automatic. 


Everything else is 


Fig. 15 shows a Lixator with the top 
matching up with a brine storage tank, 
and also shows a wall type hopper fastened 
to the side of the storage bin. You will 
notice how neat everything is. 

Fig. 16 shows another Lixator—hopper 
storage tank with the two 
liquid levels matching. This particular 
installation is at Warren Fabrics Co., West 
Warren, Mass. 





The last remaining problem is to meas- 
ure the brine into the dyeing machine. 
Believe it or not, measurement of saturated 
brine is far more accurate than any other 
type of measurement. 

Notice the various ways of measuring 
salt, shown in Fig. 17. Operators some- 
times measure salt by using say six shovel- 





Fig. 15 
Lixator at Nathan H. Poor Co., 
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truly accurate. 
dry the salt to take out the moisture. As 
it is, salt may have a water content 4 
high as 6 or 8 per cent. Actually sthe cama 
very best way to measure salt on a com x atte 
mercial scale is to measure it as saturated used one 
brine. A gallon of saturated brine at 60°) 4veragé 
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of salt. The question is often asked as to saturated 
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Lixator at Warren Fabrics Co., West Warren, 
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————~hrer has any effect on the amount of salt 


iT solved. Oddly enough it doesn’t. To 
UL? art with, the solubility of the salt in- 
= eases only slightly with rising water 


¥ 


mperature. Then we have the important 
ct that the water and the brine expand 
ightly on heating. 

If we take a gallon of brine at 60° 
hrenheit holding exactly 2.65 pounds of 
It and heat it, we have slightly more 
an a gallon of brine holding slightly 
(Pore than 2.65 pounds of salt. If we take 

‘\ 
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os | 
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— em | 


8 actly one gallon of this heated, expanded 
; 2 rine, it will have exactly 2.65 pounds of 
It just as before. 

The easiest and most satisfactory and 
ost accurate way to measure brine is to 
stall a flow meter with a large vertical 
ial in the brine line. The meter can be 

e ead at a considerable distance and one 

\qeG eter can serve a large number of dyeing 
J % achines. These meters are very popular 
‘hh southern textile mills. The meters are 

librated in tenths of a gallon and the 

ands can be reset so the operator does 
f have to do any figuring or subtracting. 
5 


ee 


33 


The selective quantity auto-stop meter 
also very popular and is the greatest 
ssible refinement in brine measurement. 
e meter is set for a given quantity of 
alt rine and as soon as this quantity has 
bassed through, the valve automatically 
ne. Thisf!0ses- 
» When you have a storage type dissolver 
und a pump operated by a pressure switch 
nd an auto-stop meter, your entire salt 


ol 
\ 
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YS waste: 
to always 


Measure- 2 ‘ ; 
sulk con: pPefations are just as nearly automatic as 


1 for the! is humanly possible to make them. 

Let me call your very particular atten- 
a scale is {#00 to the fact that all of this equipment 
ou could} Yery simple, very rugged, and very in- 
ture. As{*Pensive. There is nothing complicated 
yntent asf’9d nothing to get out of order. 
ally the Saturated brine is more efficient as the 
n a com)|*hausting agent than when dry salt is 
saturated used directly in the machines, saving on 
ne at 60°#49 average 15 per cent of the salt required 
; pound for all types of dyeing. One gallon of 
ked as to}#urated brine contains 2.65 pounds of 
° of the salt but when used as the exhausting agent, 
one gallon of saturated brine appears to be 
equivalent to 3 pounds of dry salt. This 
is the figure used for best dyeing results, 
by actual experience. 

In closing this talk I will list and then 
answer the four questions that naturally 
come to the mind of a chemist when seri- 
ously considering the installation of brine 
in his dye house. 

Question No. 1. Will brine cause the dye 
to exhaust too fast at the point where it 
first comes in contact with the material in 
the machine, thus causing heavy spots and 
uneven shades? 

No; brine does not cause spots or streaks 
and uneven dyeing. On the contrary, when 
brine is admitted to the dye machine or 
xpansion tank at the rate of 10 to 15 
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gallons per minute, there is such a small 
amount of brine by comparison with the 
total water volume being circulated in the 
bath, that actually the brine is very rapidly 
diluted to a very weak solution and is so 
thoroughly dispersed throughout the whole 
bath that a relatively slow exhaustion is 
obtained, which in turn produces uniform 
and level shades. Contrarily, dry salt 
when thrown directly into the machine, 
produces a very high salt concentration at 
that point; thus salt stains are caused. 
When making brine installations in ho- 
siery dye houses, we insist on a test for 
the benefit of the operator. We have the 
hose on the end of the brine line placed 
in the end of the dye machine and all the 
brine admitted at one point to prove that 
brine added in the simplest and most con- 
centrated manner will not cause the bath 
to exhaust unevenly. 

Question No. 2. How can we accom- 
modate the additional liquid volume con- 
tained in the brine, without overflowing 
the machines or expansion tanks. 

We will use as an example to illustrate 
this point, the vacuum type raw stock 
kier, capacity 1000 pounds of cotton, with 
the standard 36 by 36 inch expansion tank. 
Assume we are dyeing one of the very 
heavy shades that will require 300 to 400 
pounds of salt or 100 to 133 gallons of 
brine to exhaust. The procedure here 
would be to draw the water down as low 
as possible after the heating, and just 
before adding the dyestuff. Now, at the 
time you are ready to add the brine, put 
in that portion of the total which the ex- 
pansion tank will hold. This will be 
approximately one half of the brine. Cir- 
culate the bath with this portion of the 
brine for about one half the time for ex- 
hausting, then dump enough of the bath 
to accommodate the balance of the brine. 
This will give you an excellent quality of 
dyeing with practically no loss of dye. 
We have found from experience that 50 
per cent of the total amount of the brine 
will exhaust 90 per cent of the dye but it 
does require the other 50 per cent of the 
brine to exhaust the remaining 10 per 
cent of the dye. 

Question No. 3. Will not the additional 
water in the brine upset the water ratio 
to pounds of material being dyed? 

Answering this question, we can say 
that the additional water in the brine will 
have no effect whatsoever on the shade, 
for at this late stage in the dyeing cycle 
all the dye has been exhausted insofar as 
it can be accomplished by the use of 
water, heat and circulation. Therefore, 
finally, to get the full benefit from the dye, 
the exhausting agent is added to the bath 
to drive the remaining dye out of solu- 
tion and onto the material. For this 
reason the water volume at this point is of 
no consequence. I believe the majority 
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of chemists will frankly admit that better 
dyeings are obtained when the water ratio 
is on the long side, rather than with too 
little water. This very condition can 
often be observed in a hosiery dyehouse, 
when they are completing the dyeing of 
an order of a certain shade. On the last 
run they will only have the machine 
loaded to a small percent of its capacity 
and will reduce the amount of the dye 
proportionally, but will fill the machine 
with the same amount of water as whea 
it is loaded to capacity with material. The 
water ratio here is far in excess of that 
for the full load in the machine, but yet 
the last little batch matches the shade of 
the balance of the order. 

Question No. 4. Will the brine added to 
the dye bath at atmospheric temperature 
affect the quality of the dyeing, or pro 
long the time normally required to obtain 
the full and complete results from the dye? 

Answering the fourth question, we can 
say that adding the brine at atmospheric 
temperature does not appear in any way 
to have affected the quality of the dyeing 
nor does it retard the operation. In many 
tests made, we have never lowered the 
temperature of the bath more than five 
degrees and this light drop in temperature 
lasted only for the length of time re- 
quired to add the brine to the bath at the 
rate of ten to fifteen gallons per minute. 
We have never been able to observe any 
bad effect on the finished material. 

From what we have learned about brine 
as an exhausting agent from actual dye 
house experience in the Southern Field, I 
must repeat what has previously been 
said; that saturated brine does give an 
improved quality of dyeing, much more 
economically and with greater conveni- 
ence than the use of dry salt. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE MEETING 
(Continued from Page P148) 
something of that sort, we have to have 
some means of comparing one lamp with 
another. Mr. Seibert has run many ex- 
periments on a lot of different kinds of 
materials, and we have also at the Bu- 
reau. We have been closely in touch with 
each other in that work. We have finally 
arrived at a dyed paper which when ex- 
posed for between 16 and 24 hours is 
fading at such a rate that you can visual- 
ly distinguish between 10 per cent dif- 
ferences in time of exposure. In other 
words, you can distinguish between 18 
hours and 20 hours and between 20 
hours and 22 hours. Some people tell 
us they can distinguish between 5 per 
cent difference, but I am saying 10 per 

cent. I think that is safe. 

Those papers have been studied relative 
to the fadings of dyeings. They have 
beet picked because they do seem to be- 
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have on the average like dyeings. If the 
humidity goes up, dyeings fade at a dif- 

They don’t all behave the 
relative to humidity. This 
paper behaved on the average like dye- 
ings. It behaves very well for changes 
in distribution and temperature. 

We think it probably reproduces the 
behavior of dyeings with the varying con- 


ferent rate. 


same way 


ditions as much as anything we can gei 
hold of. 

The purpose of what we are doing, 
then, is to furnish the laboratory with 
papers which have been exposed in this 
standard reproduceable lamp for four dif- 
ferent periods of time, 16, 18, 20 and 22 
hours. You can then expose this paper 
in your lamp whenever you want to. 
You can do it daily or at the time of im- 
portant exposures, and perhaps skip a few 
days, a week or two, depending on how 
accurately you want to calibrate your 
lamp. You can tell by comparing a sam- 
ple exposed in your lamp for a certain 
period of time how it compares with the 
lamp in Washington. 

Some of the lamps in the industry will 
fade materials in half the time our lamp 
will. Some of them take twice as long. 
The thing that is needed, other than ac- 
tually changing the speed of your lamp, 
is to rate the samples in terms of the 
same standard hours. The purpose of 
the paper is to make that possible in a 
There is no 
costly equipment, no involved measure- 
ments. You don’t have to make color 
measurements. You can do it visually, 
at least for a first approximation. 

If we can get our lamps to within 10 
per cent of each other, I think we will 
have very little more trouble with the 
lightfastness work. 

I don’t think that takes the place of 
the standard dyeings, as I said at the be- 
ginning. I think the standard dyeings 
will be used for a long time. I just 
think that it is another way of improv- 
ing our light fastness testing. The com- 
mittee is working on both schemes. 

. Thereupon at 12:05 o'clock the 
meeting adjourned. . . 
i i— 
GEORGIA TECH 
(Concluded from Page P156) 

The general proposed plans indicated 
in the preceding statements may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. To teach the students the funda- 
mentals of textiles and related sub- 
jects covering the “why” of the job 
as well as the “how.” 

2. To revise and balance our textile 
curriculum. 

3. To set up mill training courses for 
our regular students, in order to 

offer an incentive to obtain high 


very simple, practical way. 
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caliber men. 
To give practical mill training to 
members of the Faculty. 
5. To plan for new textile building 
and equipment. 
6. To follow all trends in Textile Re- 
search. 
I would like to impress upon you that, 
in order to do any of the mentioned jobs 
well, we must have your confidence and 


han 


cooperation. 
— a 
MEETING, SOUTH CENTRAL 
SECTION 


HE Fall meeting of the South Central 

Section was held at the Patton Hotel 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, Saturday, No- 
vember 10, 1945. There were 100 mem- 
bers and friends in attendance. 

After an informal dinner and entertain- 
ment the business meeting was opened by 
the chairman. 

Dr. Raymond B. Seymour, Director, In- 
dustrial Research Institute, University of 
Chattanooga, delivered a paper entitled, 
“Facts and Fiction on Fibers and Fin- 
ishes.” 

Note: This paper was published in the 
last issue. Ed. 

The election of officers for 1946 was 
held and the following were elected: 
Chairman—Clyde Horne, Dixie Merceriz- 

ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vice-Chairman—W. K. Newman, Peerless 
Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. 

Secretary — A. J. Nelson, Springfield 
Woolen Mills, Springfield, Tenn. 

Treasurer—Bernhard Borrmann, Central 
Franklin Processing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Councilor—Max Y. Parker, Holliston 
Mills of Tennessee, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILBUR K. NEWMAN, Secretar» 

Note: We apologize to the South Cen- 
tral Section for the late publication of 
this report. The copy was inadvertently 
misplaced. Ed. 

a 8 Dem 
MEETING, PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


HE meeting of the Philadelphia sec- 

tion was held on Friday, March 1, in 
the Burgundy Room at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 

The presiding chairman, Curt Baerin- 
ger, introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Jackson Woodruff, whose subject 
was “The Dyeing of Vinyon.” 

His talk was enthusiastically received 
and Mr. Woodruff obliged by answering 
all questions. 

There were 155 attending dinner and 
170 present for the meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. E. Raimo, Secretary. 
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MEETING, PIEDMONT SECTION 
At the meeting of the Piedmont & 

tion on April 6th, at the Robert } 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., ), 
Donald H. Powers of Monsanto Che. 
ical Co. will be the speaker at the Ted 
nical Session to be held Saturday afte, 
noon. His subject will be “Plastics ap/ 
Resins for the Textile Trade.” Hobs 
Souther of the Proximity Print Work 
will lead the discussion on Dr. Power 


paper. oe 


P , : ; be 
An interesting program is being % - 





ranged for this meeting including gol color op 
in the morning and a banquet in thd macy © : 
evening. The banquet speaker will } bility il 
Henry A. Alexander. Hotel reservation brief pape 
should be made directly with the hot shonent ye 
Banquet reservations should be mak sability at 
with Roy J. Beauregard, Fairforest Fin There 
ishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C. I. 1 
i 3 
I, Let us 
e lamp. Sin 
CALENDAR an be ops 
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OF COMING EVENTS i saa 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: §? secessar} 
Meeting: May 17. We th 
Outing: June 7 to conside: 
RHODE ISLAND SECTION: 1. Chan; 
Meeting: April 26. | te 
(Providence Engineering Society Hall, 195 occa 
Angell Street, Providence, R. I.) a. Th 
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Meetings: April 12, May 24. too 
NEW YORK SECTION: abl 
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(Downtown Athletic Club, 19 West St for 
New York City.) | 
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Meeting: May 4. 
(Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.) cou 
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HERE are, of course, many aspects 

to be considered in evaluating a 
color matching lamp. Among these, con- 
sancy of spectral balance and reproduca- 
bility are prime considerations. In this 
servation brief paper we will review the factors 
the hote! inherent in the principal types upon which 
be aul sability and uniformity depend. 
There are two types of sources: 


being x 
ding gol! 
et in th 
r will bk 


orest Fin 

I. The incandescent lamp 

Il. The gas discharge lamp 

|. Let us first consider the incandescent 

amp. Since no known filament material 
can be operated at anything approaching 
» n the color temperature necessary for 
color matching, corrective filter becomes 
anecessary part of the lamp. 

We then have the following variables 
to consider: 


CTION: 


I. Change in spectral distribution of 


Hall. 19s ilament emission due to voltage changes. 


a. The magnitude of quality changes 
due to line voltage changes is far 
too great to be ignored. This vari- 
able may be substantially elimi- 
nated by using a regulating trans- 
former which will maintain a con- 
stant voltage on the lamp over the 
line voltage ranges commonly en- 

) countered. 


West St 


2. Change in spectral distribution of 
emission due to aging filament. 

a. The change in color of the filament 
due to aging, while important 
from a precision standpoint, is not 
great enough in lamps ordinarily 
used to affect utility as a color 


matching source. 

ty. Chait- 
to hold 
of the Re 


3. Selective absorption of bulb due to 
lament evaporation. 
a. When we come to selective ab- 
sorption of the bulb due to black- 
) ening, we have a variable which 
may seriously impair quality. The 
layer deposited in the bulb in- 
) terior due to filament evaporation 
is not, as commonly thought, a 
non-selective blackening. It is a 
Pronounced brown as shown by 
the accompanying spectral trans- 
mission of blackened bulb sam- 
ples. (See Spectrophotometric Test 


*D - ° . 
"Presented at Meeting, New York Section, 
“rary 15, 1946 
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Outline of Stability of 


COLOR MATCHING LAMPS* 


Paper Prepared by HAROLD ELLSWORTH; Read by F. C. REINSHIELD 


Analyte Instruments, Inc. 








Analyte Color Comparator 


graph.) This exhibit is intended to 
define the character of blackening 
and no life data are given since 
the degree of blackening will de- 
pend not only on time or burn- 
ing, but the type of lamp and the 
position in which burned. 


4. Selective absorption of reflector. 
a. The selective absorption of re- 
flector is a problem common to all 
However, the selection of 
and design can 
satis- 


lamps. 
proper material 
keep this variable within 
factory limits. 


5. Selective absorption of corrective 


filter. 
a. Like the selective absorption of 
the lamp bulb the absorption of the 
corrective filter is not easily con- 


trolled. In the laboratory, liquid 
filters may be used, but they are 
obviously impractical commer- 
cially. 


The color of glass cannot be ac- 
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Spectrophotometric Test Graph 
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curately controlled in manufacture 
and the transmission of samples 
from different pots frequently vary 
15 per cent to 20 per cent at some 
wavelengths. Report No. 114 of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
says: “Glass from different for- 
mulae, or different melts from the 
same formula, vary considerably.” 
And: “The principal objection to 
daylight glass is that it cannot be 
accurately reproduced from speci- 
fications. This outstanding difh- 
culty, together with its spectral 
irregularities in the yellow, green 
and red, would seem sufficient to 
prevent the general adoption of 
any of the known daylight glasses 
as working standard filters for the 
production of white light.” 
Unless the spectral transmission of 
each batch of glass is measured 
and the filters then ground to a 
computed thickness, photometric 
uniformity cannot be expected. 
II. Now let us consider the second type 
of source—gas discharge lamp. This may 
be considered in three groups: 
1. Gas discharge lamps giving bright 

line spectra. 

a. The bright line spectra lamps may 
be dismissed since none have been 
found to have satisfactory spectral 
balance. 

2. Gas discharge tube with fluorescent 
envelope. 

a. The fluorescent lamps are subject 
to several variables difficult to con- 
trol. 

The quantity of emission of the 
fluorescent material varies with its 
chemical purity, the shape and 
size of particles, the binder used 
and the thickness of layer. In ad- 
dition, changes take place during 
life. 

While there may be limited use 
of such lamps in color matching, 
the above variables and the usual 
lack of satisfactory spectrum, pre- 
clude its use. 

The “Marketing Service,” a divis- 
ion of the Bureau of Standards, 
which tested this type of lamp, has 
reported, “The presence of the 
visible mercury spectrum in the 
energy distribution of the fluores- 
cent tubes precludes an assump- 
tion for fluorescent lamps of du- 
plicating north sky light.” 
Pronouncements of the _ largest 
makers of fluorescent lamps may 
also be considered authoritative. 
An authority in one company has 
stated that, “with all the wild and 
exaggerated claims that have been 
made for the virtues of fluorescent 
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lighting as to its ability to be color 
correct, we know it to be very far 
from that, and make no hesitancy 
at all in stating that we should 
much rather consider it as a source 
of general illumination rather than 
one of either color-matching or 
color-correction.” 


3. Gas discharge lamps giving band 
spectra. 


a. In the gas discharge lamp giving 
a band spectrum and using a non- 
selective clear glass envelope, we 
have a favorable set of factors. 
The first lamp of this type, the 
carbon dioxide lamp, did not have 
quite the desired spectral balance, 
and the gas had to be periodically 
replenished. 

The more recent development is a 
band spectrum lamp utilizing the 
rare gases and emitting light of 
very satisfactory quality, without 
a filter. 

In this Type of lamp the voltage 
variable is, for practical purposes, 
eliminated, since any voltage suf- 
ficient to maintain a steady dis- 
charge will provide the same qual- 
ity of light. 


Dr. Chauncy Starr, of The Russell Sage 
Laboratory, Department of Electrical En- 
gineering and Physics, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, reporting on a test of 
this type of lamp stated, “This light may 
be considered the equivalent of north 
sky light. The spectrum is completely 
continuous, consisting of overlapping 
bands. As far as I am aware, no other 
non-incandescent source gives a spectrum 
that compares with this one for con- 
tinuity and lack of peaks.” 

> Da 
INTERSECTIONAL 

CONTEST COMMITTEE 

ILLIAM D. APPEL, President, has 

appointed Patrick J. Kennedy to 
serve as chairman of the Intersectional 
Contest Committee for the contest which 
will be held in connection with the Silver 
Jubilee Convention in Boston on Decem- 
ber 12th, 13th and 14th. Serving with Mr. 
Kennedy on the committee will be: Ken- 
neth H. Barnard, Winn W. Chase, J. 
Robert Bonnar and Frank J. O'Neil. 


Your 
RED CROSS 


must carry on! 
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Meeting Dates. 
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DYERS, TOO, HAVE THEIR “FAVORITE COLOR” 
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Number 1 


Y ou'll find QUADRAFOS* a 
problem-solver and a money-saver 


in practically every phase of tex- 


tile processing. . .wherever soap is 
used, and in dyeing, sizing and 


SIVIdaivw SNIZIS 


printing. 

QUADRAFOS (NaoPsO,3) is 
quick and easy to handle: manu- ing to your problem... get the 
factured in Bead form for making complete picture of the contribu- 


stock solution, in Granular form tion QUADRAFOS is making to 
for direct application. Write the the textile field by requesting 
Rumford Technical Service Depart- Bulletin 140—‘*‘Textile Processing 
ment for specific information relat- with QUADRAFOS.”’ 


QUADRAFOS 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 





| 
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+ 
a 
SLONAGOYd ONIHSINIG 





| 
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HAPIDASE 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 
* 
Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 
* 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 


NVESTURES = ATLAS ae 


WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
a weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few 
days’ testing. All weather cycles 
S PE > LA LT IE S automatically controlled for contin- 
ad ~= uous operation with- 
out attention. 


LB] fy ATLAS 
“la’@ weom. tre an, WEFADE-OMETER 


The recognized standard testing aay moe io | 
i i the textile field for determining the fastness 
, pnvtatactoring Chemists to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. matic in operation. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10,” Ill. 
Weather-Ometer © Launder-Ometer @ Fade-Omete’ 
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Wank Load "uoblsod 
SOLVED FOR DYERS 


When your rush season is on—with your salesmen 







clamoring for delivery and your customers begging 
for action —the real profit possibilities of Blickman 






stainless steel textile dyeing equipment are most 





in evidence. 
The modern, fully enclosed, Blickman dyebox is 






a perfect example. You can clean it in minutes in- 
stead of hours. You can change colors after a quick 
rinse instead of a boil-out. And you, therefore, get 
more runs per day. Add to that the important sav- 
ings in steam, water, and operating time this dye 
box produces and you can figure by simple arith- 
metic that one busy season will pay for the equip- 
ment. Investigate now. 



















Send for folder 
"3 for 5” show- 


me , - 
NI) Ae i sos 


LIQUID brine 


aii Packs a 








“high” in post- 
war production. 















Double Wallop! 











The Perfect Agent for Bleaching Textiles 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine does two important jobs 
| in bleaching operations at the same time: 


1. It acts as a water conditioner. 





2. It is a bleaching agent that gives uniform, per- 





fect results. 


HK 
Q_ 


As a safeguard against uneven colors and spotty 





bleaching, a large percentage of the big textile a 
houses use SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. It is eco- | 
nomical and you are always assured of controlled . i 
quality, purity and uniformity of resul soles steal 
ee ality, purity and uniformity of results. — " 
— I ys 5 sult dyebox 
‘astness 


yar || SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Ss. BLICKMAN, Inc 
g . 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
103 GREGORY AVENUE, WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


The Solvay Process Company 
Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye- 
boxes, linings, cylinders, dry cans, hoods and tanks. 





40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK 6, N. Y 
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You can take 


General MacArthur F 
wotd for lé / 


“The Red Cross has done a 100 per cent 
job in this theatre. Mathematical limi- 
tations alone prevent my saying the Red 
Cross services here have been more than 
100 per cent.” 

—General Douglas MacArthur 


O SPEAKS a distinguished eye-witness of your 
S Red Cross in action. General MacArthur saw 
the Red Cross at your fighting man’s side, all 
through the gruelling months of the Pacific cam- 
paign. He saw Red Cross men under fire on D-Day 
beachheads—sweat it out in foxholes—follow the 
men with candy, cigarettes and other comforts right 
up to the firing line. 

He knows that wherever your fighting man went, 
your Red Cross went, too—that wherever, whenever 
he needed respite and recreation, help with a per- 
sonal problem, or just someone to talk to, the Red 
Cross was there. 

He also knows, as you do, that your Red Cross 
cannot yet say, “Mission accomplished.” It still has 
an enormous task to do. With your help, it will 
carry this task to a successful completion. 


The War is over . 
but another battle has begun 


Your Red Cross must now fight on three new bat- 
tlefronts. The thousands of our men still in vet- 


erans’ hospitals and in faraway lands overseas 
need its comfort and cheer now, as they did when 
the bombs were bursting. And as our servicemen 
return to civilian life, your Red Cross must lend 
them a helping hand. 

And when disaster strikes here at home—fire, 


flood, tornado—your Red Cross must be ready with | 


aid for the victims. Its war against human misery is 
never wholly won. 

But remember—it is your Red Cross. It depends 
on you for its very existence. So give from yout 
heart. Give generously. Give today! 


your Re] Cross MUST CARRY ON... Gwe! ae 
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trouble free 
\ Nyton Knitting 


with 


NYASIL 


Nyasil used in the trough, makes 





nylon yarn more pliable. Needles 







and sinkerheads do not become 


clogged or sticky, breakage is pre- 






vented and production is uninter- 






rupted. Nyasil causes no trouble in 






the dye bath since it contains no 






contaminating impurities. Nyasil is 






a pre-war proved product— proved 


by performance in the total produc- 
tion of nylon hosiery in many of 



















Verseas ° ° ° ons 
the nation’s leading mills. Nyasil is 
d when 
ricemen economical since a pint is sufficient 
lend . 
* in 30 gallons of water. 
e—fite, ORDER TODAY STAR is more than just a bright, clear silicate. It’s 
ly with | 5, 10, 15, 30 and 55 gallon containers pure and it’s stable. Both these qualities which made 


‘ ; Star Brand famous for batch bleaching are essentials 
asery Is for contro!led continuous bleaching. 

Star remains stable even when greatly diluted, so you 
don’t need to worry about a hard scale deposit on the 
sides of J boxes. With silicates of lower purity stand- 
ards, the scale must be scoured off, sometimes sand 
blasted away. 


lepends 
m yout 


J 






Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


Rely on Star’s purity because it is the result of setting 
the right specifications to meet the bleaching need, and 
of controlled production to insure uniform high quality. 
Request a sample of Star Brand. Examine it. Test it. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. B, 127 S. Third St., Phila. 6 
O. F. ZURN COMPANY Distributors Stocks in over 65 Cities - 9Mfg. Plants 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. ° HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA P@ SILICATES OF SODA 
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A NEW Synthetic Detergent 


in Powder Form... ! 


It’s a fact, medals for better CLEANSING, SCOUR- 
ING and RINSING performances on wool, cotton, 
rayon and other synthetics would be showered on 
ATCOSYN by the many textile processors now using 
this new member of the famous ATCO line. - 

ATCOSYN is an aryl alkyl amide sulfonate, sta- 
ble to salt, hypochlorate, chlorine, peroxide, alka- 
line and acid solutions and to all types of hard 
water. 

Send us your sample and we'll ATCOSYN-PROC- 
ESS it without obligation . . . or ask an ATCO tech- 
nician for an actual mill demonstration. 


MAIN PLANT : CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 
BRANCH OFFICE : PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN 


409«. < 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 
MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural 


fibers. Identification —Lubrication —Conditioning. 
RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 


TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 
BORNE SCRYMSER CO. 


Offices and Works Est. 1874 Southern Warehouse 
Elizabeth, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 








CHEMISTS WANTED 


For Works Laboratory of Carbide & 


Carbon Chemicals Corp., Manhattan 


Project, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


SEND 


Outline of personal data, work experi- 
ence, education, and salary expectation 


to: 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


P. O. Box P Oak Ridge, Tennessee | 
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OR REWETTING IN 
ANFORIZING 


re is quick and effective 
Also a fast wetting agent and pene- 

trant for dyeing packages, piece goods, 

skeins and raw stock. 

IL Or wherever fast, even wetting and 

7 penetration are necessary. 


itioning. 








i 
CO. 


‘arehouse 


MANUFACTURING CO. 






Manufacturing Chemists 


27 Moyer St. 


UALITY pg PRODUCTS 


de & Something Really NEW 
_ for WOOL and 
WORSTED 


Scours either neutral or acid 
Contains NO Soap 
Does not break in hard water 


SCOURCLEAN X 


The newest idea for 
WOOL and WORSTED 


Send for FREE Sample 


WOH RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO.. Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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BE WISE 


ECONOMIZE 
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DESIZE »™ EXSIZE 


ee your own particular finishing 
problem, scientific tests will show that 
EXSIZE...our natural enzyme desizer will 
do the best and most economical job for you. 
So why not use our laboratories for your 
tests or let a Pabst Technical Man work 
with you in your own mill? You'll soon 
prove to your own satisfaction the many 
advantages of employing this safe, easy to 
use desizing agent. Containing no harsh 
chemicals, EX SIZE leaves materials supple, 
elastic, soft...turns out clean, absorbent 
fabrics. And hundreds of yards of cotton 
or cotton-mixed cloth can be desized with 


EXSIZE for only a few pennies. 


Write for Free Booklet 





PABST SALES COMPANY | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
Greenville, S. C. a 
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e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE — We 
invite correspondence (confidential) with Dyers, Chem- 
ists, Colorists, Superintendents, Master Mechanics, Office 
Managers, and others seeking positions and with employers 
seeking high-grade men to fill vacancies or to make 
replacements. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over forty-five years in 
business. 





Dyestuff Manufacturer has openings for technically trained 
salesmen in North-South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. Please give complete details re- 
garding background and salary desired to start. Box 830. 


WANTED: Small progressive manufacturer of complete 
line of textile specialties looking for experienced salesmen 
and agents. Various territories open, "rofit sharing basis. 
Box 837. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile School graduate with 
B.S. in Chemical Engineering desires position in the East. 
Has had 4 years experience as colorist with large dyestuff 
manufacturer and 8 years as head dyer and dyehouse super- 
visor. Has taken additional engineering courses at Cornell 
University recently. Will consider laboratory or production 
capacity with dyestuff, chemical specialty or textile com- 
pany. Also interested in engineering and sales. Age 33, 
married. Can give references. Write Box 838. 


WANTED: A textile specialty manufacturer who desires 
representation in the middle west. Write Box 839. 


POSITION WANTED: Married man 35 years old, 18 
years experience bleaching, dyeing and finishing cotton and 
rayon piece goods, 10 years as supervisor, working knowl- 
edge of raw stock and package dyeing at present employed 
in standardization lab of dyestuff manufacturer. Desires a 
change. Write Box 840. 


WANTED PHYSICAL CHEMIST: Leading midwest- 
ern chemical manufacturer requires able, diversified man 
to head research section developing and evaluating de- 
tergents and chemical products for the laundry, dry clean- 
ing, textile and other industries. Very desirable oppor- 
tunity. Graduate degree in physical chemistry or full equiv- 
alent essential, plus qualifying background. Write fully 
and enclose snapshot. Write Box 841. 
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POSITION AVAILABLE for college 
graduate with chemical degree, fami. 
liar with textile processes and utilization 
of textile treating agents. In reply please 
provide complete details concerning 
education, experience, personal data, 


salary desired, and recent photograph, 


Those not qualified, please do not 


apply. 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Emery Industries, Inc., 
4206 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Have you ordered a Binder for your 


Reporter copies? 


Maroon leatherette, gold lettered, 
large enough to hold twenty-six 
issues, only $2.50 post-paid. 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
One Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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FOR BETTER MILDEW RESISTANCE... 
G-4...THE PROVEN MILDEW-PROOFING AGENT 


(Cihydroxy Dichloro Diphenyl Methane) 


The superior effectiveness of G-4 has been 
thoroughly demonstrated through practical 
applications to many kinds of fabrics. Its 
highly efficient fungicidal, germicidal and 
antiseptic qualities make G-4.a leader in the 
field of mildew-proofing compounds. Non- 
irritating and non-toxic, C-4 can safely be 
used on any fabrics which come in intimate 


and lengthy contact with the human skin. 





G-4. is most economical ... effective in low 
concentrations. It is stable over a wide range 
of temperatures, both during processing and 
in use, and it imparts no color and adds no 


appreciable weight to fabrics. 


Improve your textile lines by providing 


them with superior mildew-resistant and rot- 
proof qualities. Your inquiries are welcome... 


write today for your samples and quotations. 
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URKO 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


DYE-BATH . ASSISTANT 


Wetting Agent ... Dyeing Assistant .. . Water 
Normalizer . . . Produces Brighter Shades .. . 
For All Fabrics. 


Effective in hard water, acid or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


SX 
I 


Filling . Bodying .. . Weighting Agent 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
ol -Var-\ [elelcy-wang 4, 11 3-}-) 4 


<POLY-SCOUR= 


for Wetting . . . Scouring . . . Dyeing Nylon 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
ol Ver (elelc7-wama 3) 1 13-3) 4 - 
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Alrose Chemical Co...... int 
Althouse Chemical Co..... ‘ — 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp...... 
American Aniline Products, Inc................ 
American Cyanamid G Chemical Corp........... 
American Cyanamid Co. (Textile Resin a ‘ 
American Dyewood ow 
American Viscose Corp. ......... 
Ansul Chemical eranyetied pias 
Aqua-Sec Corp. .. eee 
Aridye Corp. .......... ; 
Arkansas Company, Inc...... 
Arnoid-Hottman G& Co., Inc 
Atlantic Chemical Co.... 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Becco Sales Corp. 

Bick G Co., Inc...... 
Blickman Co., Inc., S.... 
Borne Scrymser Co. , 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth Sons Co., H. W.. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Gener | Co. 
Calgon, Inc. ..... , 
Campbell & Co., Inc., John. . 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc... 

Carbide G Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Ciba Company, Inc.. Za 

Colgate-Palmolive- Peet Co. ‘ 

Commonwealth Color G Chemical Co.. 


Dow Chemical Co. ‘ 

meow @ Ge, e., €..6........ 

Du Pont de Nemours G Co., E. | 
Dyestuffs Division 


Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Exact Weight Scale Co. 
Fancourt G Co., W. F. 


Gardinol Corp. 


Geigy Company, Inc. a eis es 
General Chemical Co. ae 


General Dyestuff Corp.. 
Civaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
Glycerine Producers Association. 


Hardesty Co., W. C. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Houghton Co., E. F 


Industrial Rayon Corp. ; 
International Salt Co., Inc. 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
Kelco Co. .... 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Co. 
Leeds G Northrup Co. 


Maher Color G Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co...... 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical G Dye heat 


National Carbon Co. 

National Milling G Chemical Co. 
National Oil Products Co.. 
National Starch Products, inc. 
Naylee Chemical Co... 

New Jersey Zinc Co. ~- 
Nuodex Products Co., Inc... 
Nyanza Color G Chemical Co. 


Onyx Oil G Chemical Co. 


Pabst Sales Company 
Perkins G Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Procter G Gamble. . 


Refined Products Co.. 

Richmond Oil Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Rohm G Haas Co........ 

Royce Chemical Works 

Rumford Chemical Works 


Sandoz Chemical Works. . 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

Smith, Drum G Co.. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 
Stein, Hall G Co., Inc. 


Tanner Co., Chas. S... 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


Union Carbide G Carbon Corp. 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Young Aniline Works 
Young Co., J. S ; 


Zinsser G Co., Inc 
Zurn Co., O. F. 
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ORVUS-D — originally sold 
under another name—is a 
time-tested, time-proved 
product. Whatever fiber or 
fabric you process, you'll find 
at least one processing job 
where Orvus-D can more 
than pay its way. Try it. 
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There are surprisingly few wet finishing textile operations where Orvus- 


D cannot contribute something important to fiber or fabric finish . . . 
processing efficiency ...saleability.A glance at some of the advantages 


of this sulfated fatty alcohol type processing agent will explain why: 


A Excellent scouring, emulsifying, 
wetting and leveling properties. 


Z Ready solubility. 
Sb. No hard water deposits. 


2 Stability in acids and alkalis. 
G @ Fast rinsing. 


6. Unusual safety to fabric and 


color. 


ORVUS-D 
Mwy a SAFE bet tt 
Sells ptccmneiag/ 
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— back in 1820; When the Erie Canal was being built and the pop- 
ulation of the United States was less than ten million—nine years 
before Turkey red was used in dyeing —John Butterworth estab- 
lished this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. 


It took 126 years of daily contact with the 
problems and opportunities of the Textile Indus- 
try to produce our present-day service to Textile 
Manufacturers . .. bigger machines to enable in- 
creased productive capacity... newer machines to 
meet special problems. We have seen the Textile 
Industry gtow from a handful of family-sized 
plants to its present position as America’s Second 
Industry. We are proud to have piaved a part 


in its development. 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line 
of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps; 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
new development in terms of Machine Design 


Write us. 


and Plant Arrangement. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C....W. J. Westaway Co. 


Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193, Sao Paulo. 


rEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. 1. .. 1211 Johnstor 
Hamilton, Ont..... ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires . .. . BRAZII 
CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, Santiago .... COLOMBIA: C. FE. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139 ECUADOR 
Richard 0. Custer, S. A., Quito . , . MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. .. . PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima 
URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo . . .. VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas 
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